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It’s all in the “PUTTING” 

Put a GRIP NUT on a car truck and FORGET IT 

Put a GRIP NUT on a brake beam and FORGET IT 

Pat a GRIP NUT on a grab iron and FORGET IT 

Put a GRIP NUT on a sill step and FORGET IT 

Put a GRIP NUT on a running board bracket and FORGET IT 

Put a GRIP NUT on a hand brake staff and FORGET IT 

Put a GRIP NUT on a safety chain eye bolt and FORGET IT 

Put a GRIP NUT on a coupler carrier iron and FORGET IT 

Pat a GRIP NUT on a draft timber bolt and FORGET IT 

Put a GRIP NUT on a side framing tie rod and FORGET IT 
- Pat a GRIP NUT on a cross head and FORGET IT 

Pat a GRIP NUT on a wrist pin and FORGET IT 

Pat a GRIP NUT on a valve gear motion and FORGET IT 

Put a GRIP NUT on a locomotive frame and FORGET IT 

Put a GRIP NUT on a cylinder saddle and FORGET IT 

Put a GRIP NUT on anything, anywhere and FORGET IT 


PUIT—PUT— PUT 












Because—where you put a GRIP NUT it will STAY put 
Its dependability is proven. 


GRIP NUT COMPANY 


McCormick Building 
Chicago 
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CHASE GOAT BRAND PLUSHES AND 
CHASE IMITATION LEATHER 


Quality standards are fixed and dependable 


Several months ago a seat cover of Chase Plush was sent to us with the 
statement that it had been in continual service for twenty-four years 


L. C. CHASE & CO. 


89 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 826 W. Madison Street, CHICAGO. $21 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK. 3808 Majestic Bldg., DETROIT. 











THERMOSTATIC CONTROL IS YOUR HEATING MAINTENANCE CHARGE HIGH? 
PRESSURE VAPOR WHY NOT APPLY A SYSTEM THAT WILL CUT THIS IN HALF? 


Gold’s Thermostatic Control System Saves 50% in Steam Consumption, 
SYSTEMS Uses Less Pipe and Fitting s—Positively Gives a Uniform Temperature. 
COMBINATION 


ELECTRIC Thermostatic Control Can Be Applied to Your Existing Systems 
HOT WATER—VENTILATION GOLD CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO., 17 Battery Pl., New York 














RAILWAY [rieity COMPANY DICKINSON DEVICES 


Cast Iron Smoke Jacks 
Sole Manufacturers Light Fire-Proof Smoke Jacks 












































“Honeycomb” and “Round Jet” Ventilators Ventilators All Materials 
For Monitor and Arch Roef Cars, and all classes of buildings; also Cast Iron Chimneys 
“Electric Thermometer Control” Cast Iron Buildings 
of Car Temperatures. Telephone Booths 
78) Bo S- Cee 'Hertonke PAUL DICKINSON, Inc., 3354 South Artesian Ave., Chicago 
ee 
SARCO MINERAL RUBBER ASPHALTS > > SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
BARCO No. 6 Waterproofing SARCO Mineral Rubber Floors 
SABRCO awry Putty ae ek ae 1 se R yN | L W A ¥ L I N E 
GAROO Refrigerater Compound SAROO Roof Coment “TH ‘SHORTEST ROUTE TO BEST RESULTS” 
SARCO PRODUCTS INSURE PURITY AND RELIABILITY ant A A PRODUCT FOR EVERY RAILWAY USE 
Prom ce—Efficiency Wa YM 2) ee 
QD sranonn aspuact ano rerninc co, <Q> | BSN aR ee a ae 
CHICAGO 777 CANA OAD,.N..W. meres CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
Better Observance 
i @ . . 
Cardwell Friction Draft Gear of Signals _As developed in connec- 
I O b ° d tion with the Simmen 
Ss taine System, cab signals are 
; practical, reliable, low in 
By Using first cost and maintenance 
Cab Signals cost, and adaptable to a 
variety of traffic condi- 
tions. 
Simmen Automatic 
Railway Signal Co. 
1575 Niagara Street 
“Preereseive Signalling” Buffalo, N. Y. 








Steel for Service 


There are parts in railroad equipment whose 
design is based only on considerations of 
service. 


Other parts require qualities which make for 
service and safety. 


Wheels should possess both qualities. 
That’s the reason 


Carnegie Rolled Steel Wheels 


are being used where both the longest service 
and the greatest safety are demanded. 


Carnegie Steel Company 
General Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Union Draft Gear Company 
Chicago - © Illinois 
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The importance of the work of the railway development 
departments has been increased greatly in the short time 
that has elapsed since the United States 


Commercial entered the war last April. Most peo- 
Possibilities of ple are aware of the prominence taken 
by this department in the movement to 

the South : 


increase the supply of foodstuffs by ar- 
ranging for leases of company land for employees’ war gar- 
dens, the assistance given in various ways to farmers, the 
material published on the proper culture, harvesting, and 
storing or preserving of vegetables, etc. We have not heard 
so much, however, about the search that the railways have 
been making for new minerals and substitutes for materials 
that were formerly imported into this country, or of the 
assistance that has been given to industries working with 
such materials. The work that has been done along this 
line was very forcefully brought out at the Third National 
Exposition of Chemical Industries held in New York last 
week. Five railways, the Southern, the Norfolk & West- 
ern, the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, the Carolina, 
Clinchfield & Ohio, and the Central of Georgia, had exhib- 
its, and it was an eye opener to see the variety of materials 
that are available in the territory these roads traverse; coal, 
lumber, tanning materials, kaolins and clays, shales, baux- 
ites, limestone, marble, manganese, copper, arsenic, asbestos, 
silica, graphite, mica, sulphur, etc. In fact, of 57 commer- 
cial minerals found in this country no less than 53 are 
found in the South. The industrial or development depart- 
ments of the five roads above mentioned are doing much to 
develop the commercial possibilities of these materials. 


Notwithstanding the fact that R. A. White, general auditor 
of the New York Central and former president of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railway Account- 

A ing Officers, strongly urged in a letter 
Needed to the association the appointment of a 
Casmenttees committee to study methods which are 
being developed by different accounting 
irganizations and to act as a clearing house for what might 
ve called “kinks” in auditing methods, the association, by 
comparatively close vote, turned down the suggestion. 


Probably if Mr. White had been present at the convention 
of the association and could have given more fully than he 
did in his letter the reasons which led to the introduction 
of the resolution, it would have been carried. The point 
urged against it was that the executive committee was now 
empowered to deal with such matters. Mr. White’s experi- 
ence, however, as president was that there were many ques- 
tions which came up which did not come under the juris- 
diction of the executive committee but which ought to be 
dealt with by some committee of the association. As it is 
now, there are really a great number of details which are 
dealt with in various ways in different auditing offices. 
Some methods of handling these details are far better than 
others, but unless chance intervenes, members of the asso- 
ciation, except close friends of the officers with the improved 
methods, will never hear about them. There is so much 
routine to audit office work that accounting officers are 
peculiarly liable to get into a rut. It is especially neces- 
sary that there should be free interchange of ideas, there- 
fore, and it would seem that the association might well 
have given more serious consideration to the experience and 
resulting suggestion of one of the most progressive presi- 
dents the association has ever had. 

Without in any way reflecting on the ability or character of 
the three men whom President Wilson has nominated for 
appointment to the Interstate Commerce 


The New Commission, it is to be regretted that 
..  o.. advantage was not taken of the oppor- 
Appointments tunity presented by the necessity of 


making three appointments at once to 
place on this important body at least one man of practical 
business experience in the affairs over which the commission 
has jurisdiction. One of the new appointees is a newspaper . 
man who has demonstrated ability in several ways; two are 
lawyers and former members of state railway commissions, 
one of them with a considerable experience in that field and 
one whose term of office was very brief. Undoubtedly they 
are all very good men and compare very favorably with the 
majority of the candidates whose appointment is urged upon 
the President by congressmen and others when vacancies 
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occur in governmental offices of this kind. However, as was 
stated in an editorial last week, we had hoped that when the 
commission was to be enlarged to nine members, in recogni- 
tion of the importance and magnitude of its work, a serious 
effort would be made to secure men of special knowledge, 
experience and ability in the field with which the commission 
has to deal, following the precedent already set in appoint- 
ments to the Federal Reserve Board, the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Tariff Commission. The Railway Age 
Gazette has frequently urged the appointment of a practical 
railroad man to the commission. We appreciate that there 
are some practical and political difficulties involved in such 
of course, but the circumstance of three vacancies at one 
time when the commission was to be enlarged presented an 
unusual opportunity for the selection of a representative of 
the shippers and another of the railroads without leaving the 
slightest room for criticism that either side was being favored 
or that the commission was being packed with experts. Surely 
it would not have been impossible to find two men of long 
experience in facing the problems of the business man who 
uses the railroad and of the railroad manager who could 
bring to the commission the practical business viewpoint with- 
out an undue amount of partisan prejudice. As the com- 
mission will now be constituted it will contain a majority of 
lawyers, also a majority of five men who have served as 
state railroad commissioners. It may be argued that as the 
business of the commission is to interpret and administer the 
law, it should include a large proportion of men of legal 
training, and that because its function is to regulate railroads, 
men who have had experience in such regulation are especially 
fitted for its work. We could more readily concede the force 
of such a contention if it were not carried to an extreme. 





The nine regiments of railway engineers now in France or 
on their way there furnish only one of the many reasons 
why railwaymen should subscribe for 
the second issue of the Liberty Loan; 
but they furnish the one big reason why 
railwaymen should excel their brothers 
in all other lines of industry in sub- 
scribing. No other industry has so representative a body of 
men in France as have the railways, and it is only right 
that railway men at home should take it upon themselves to 
show that there was reason and justice in giving railway- 
men the honor of being among the first to get into action 
in France. The railwaymen overseas are already setting a 
pace that their brothers at home will be hard pushed to fol- 
low. But surely American railwaymen still at their daily 
tasks are not going to let the men in uniform overseas get 
all the glory! The men in the railway regiments are doing 
their duty, whatever it may be, with an enthusiasm and a 
will. The men at home are doing their duty likewise; but 
just as it is the duty of an engineer company to construct 
a mile of railway directly behind a battery, so is it the duty 
of railwaymen at home to do their daily tasks efficiently, and, 
when the opportunity offers, to subscribe for Liberty Loan 
Bonds. Railwaymen abroad are leading men of other in- 
dustries in making history. Railwaymen at home are like- 
wise leading men of other industries in the performance 
of their duty. Let the good work go on; apply the same 
principles to the Liberty Loan! The government wants 
subscribers. If a railwayman took no bonds in the first loan, 
now is his chance to make up for it; if he took some the first 
time, let him take more; if he is still tied up with bonds on 
the partial payment plan and is financially unable to take 
more, then his way is clear: let him get after the man next 
to him to get on the “Bond Wagon.” There are easy pay- 
ment plans galore, and to be patriotic at four per cent cer- 
tainly is not hard. 


Living Up to 
the Regiments 
Overseas 


RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE 
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The Association of American Railway Accounting Officers, 
at its convention held in Chicago last week, voted to take 
steps to call to the attention of railroad 


Through executives and of the Railroads’ War 
Interline Board in Washington the need for 
Waybilling through interline waybilling. The dis- 


cussion of this subject is as old as the 
association itself and it was the necessity for a common 
understanding of this and related subjects that led to the 
formation of the association in 1888. At present, however, 
it takes on an importance even greater than it has ever had 
before. Universal interline waybilling would presumably 
carry with it the establishment of through rates on a very 
much broader scale than at present and should do away also 
with the present absurdly complicated inter-road divisions. 
These divisions have been built up by an intricate game of 
give and take between traffic officers of different roads and be- 
tween traffic officers and shippers, with the result that to work 
out one road’s division of a rate is often a mathematical prob- 
lem of very considerable labor. There are probably a great 
many reasons, at least in the minds of traffic officers, why 
it would be very difficult to make a change and why a 
change would be inexpedient. The fallacy of these argu- 
ments is best demonstrated by the fact that the same traffic 
officer who will argue that the rates applying to his own 
road should not be simplified will sweep aside as mere 
timidity the argument that some other complicated set of 
rates in which his road is not interested could not be simpli- 
fied. Local waybilling between junction points, with rate- 
based on a percentage of other rates, which themselves are 
based on some complicated system of percentages, makes a 
large amount of absolutely unnecessary clerical labor. The 
difficulty of getting together widely separated traffic officers 
and of getting any agreement between a multitude of com- 
petitors has heretofore been greater than the Accounting 
Association could overcome. Now, however, when there is 
«a central board with power to deal with such subjects, and 
when the interest of all classes of railroad officers has been 
so concentrated on the elimination of waste, the time ought 
to be propitious for an establishment of interline waybilling 
with through rates and simplified divisions. 


“SMOKES” FOR THE RAILWAY MEN IN FRANCE 


"THE railway regiments which have been raised and those 

which are being raised for service in Europe should be 
“adopted” by the railway officers and employees and the 
railway supply concerns of this country. These regiments 
are composed of former railway officers and employees. 
Their members are all making great sacrifices for their 
country. Whatever the railway and railway supply men who 
stay behind can do to show their appreciation of what the 
members of the railway regiments are doing, to help to make 
them realize that the folks at home have not forgotten them 
and to contribute to their comfort and even their pleasure 
ought to be done. 

When men are deprived in one way or another of the 
social life and the comforts of home the proportion of them 
who smoke greatly increases, and in no class of men is the 
desire for the enjoyment of smoking greater than among 
soldiers. 

“For thy sake, tobacco, I 
Would do anything but die’’ 
said Charles Lamb in his “A Farewell to Tobacco.” The 
average soldier, and especially if he has been deprived of 
reasonable supply of tobacco for a while, would state hi 
feelings quite as strongly as did Lamb. Furthermore, tl) 
average American soldier who has had to use French tobacco 
for a while would be willing almost to die for some Ame: 
ican tobacco. The manufacture and sale of tobacco is 
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monopoly of the French government and Americans who 
have had experience with the French tobacco seldom care 
to renew acquaintance with it. 

In order that the members of the railway regiments may 
have the solace of “Lady Nicotine” a movement has been 
started by a number of the leading railway supply concerns 
to raise a fund among the railway supply companies for this 
purpose. Details regarding this movement are given else- 
where in this issue. S. M. Felton, director general of the 
railways of the United States government, has estimated the 
amount of tobacco which should be sent to the railway regi- 
ments and the committee of railway supply men which has 
been organized will endeavor to raise a fund sufficient for 
this purpose. 

No difficulty ought to be experienced in raising the re- 
quired amount of money. Contributions ought to flow in in 
abundant quantity from railway supply companies, and 
supply men all over the country who are interested in the 
comfort and welfare of the brave and patriotic men com- 
posing the railway regiments. All the members of these 
regiments are volunteers and they have been inspired solely 
by patriotism in enlisting. The railway supply men who 
are among the most patriotic and generous of our citizens, 
may be relied on to do their bit in seeing that they do not 
want for smokes. 


“BREAD CAST UPON THE RAILS” 


SOME facts which are of great interest and significance 

at this time are presented in an entertaining story form 
by John W. Kean, transportation clerk of the Navy Depart- 
ment, in an article entitled, “Railway Land Grants Now 
Save Public Millions,” which we publish elsewhere in this 
issue. For many years it has been the custom of men of the 
LaFollette school of political philosophy to dwell upon the 
“gifts” of vast amounts of land made by the government to 
the early railways to secure their construction. Mr. Kean’s 
article shows that these grants of land were not “gifts,” but 
had a string tied to them and that this string will, during 
the present year, save the government approximately $50,- 
000,000 in military transportation charges. 

The railways are required to transport the government’s 
property and troops over their land grant lines either free 
or for 50 per cent of the rates charged to the public. The 
land, when given to the railways, was practically valueless, 
as Mr. Kean shows. Before the Illinois Central Railroad 
was constructed, land in the territory where it was built was 
offered for sale by the government at 1214 cents an acre. 
Mr. Kean estimates the present value of all the land given 
to the railways at an average of $10 an acre, or approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000. If this estimate is correct, it comes 
to a very large sum. But if Mr. Kean’s estimate of $50,- 
000,000 as the government’s saving on military transporta- 
tion as a result of the land grants also is correct, then the 
government this year on military transportation alone will 
make a saving as the result of the land grants which will 
pay a return of 5 per cent on the present value of all the land 
that it has given to the railways. Furthermore, the roads 
which, because of the land grants, have to perform military 
transportation free or at reduced rates, also have to transport 
the mails at reduced rates, and always have had to. 

It is a well known fact that the construction of railways 
immediately caused very great increases in the value of the 
idjacent land which the government kept as well as in the 
value of that which it gave to the railways. As Mr. Kean 
shows, land along the Illinois Central which the government 
had been offering for 12% cents an acre readily sold after 
the road was built for $2.50 an acre. The increase in the 
value of the land retained by the government was sufficient 
to far more than compensate for all the grants it had made 
to the railways. It would be interesting, however, if a record 
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could be presented showing annually how many millions of 
dollars the government has saved in the transportation of 
troops, of the mails and of property belonging to it as a re- 
sult of the reduction of rates secured by the land grant agree- 
ments. We have heard the statement made, although we 
have never seen detailed statistics advanced to support it, 
that certain railways, by the reductions in rates on govern- 
ment business alone, have repaid the government several 
times over for the land which it is alleged to have “donated” 
to them. All of which shows, as Mr. Kean makes Uncle 
Sam remark, that bread cast upon the rails, like bread cast 
upon the waters, may return after many days. 





SOME VIEWS ON RAILROAD PROFITS AND 
RAILROAD MELONS 


[N its issue for September 20 the Omaha Daily News pub- 

lished an editorial in which, on the basis of certain 
statistics compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
it estimated that “the net revenue or profit of the railways 
of the United States in June, 1917, will be found to exceed 
that for June, 1916, by $10,000,000.” The total figures for 
June of railways operating about 90 per cent of the mileage 
of the country and receiving about 97 per cent of the total 
earnings are now available. They show that for June, 1917, 
as compared with June, 1916, total operating revenues in- 
creased $49,720,000 and operating expenses and taxes $42,- 
276,000, leaving an increase of net operating income of 
$7,500,000. 

But why pick out a single month for comparison when 
the figures for six full months of the present fiscal year are 
available? The figures for the six months, January to June, 
inclusive, show that total operating revenues of the same 
roads increased $201,000,000, while operating expenses and 
taxees increased $219,500,000, and in consequence net op- 
erating income or “profit” was over $18,000,000 less than 
in the first six months of 1916. 

Furthermore, every person having any knowledge of rail- 
way affairs who will study all the underlying figures, will 
see that the net earnings now being shown are largely arti- 
ficial because the railways are not spending as much for 
maintenance of equipment and maintenance of way as they 
ought in order adequately to maintain the properties. In 
the first six months of 1917 the increase in total operating 
revenues was 12.2 per cent and the increase in operating ex- 
penses 18.5 per cent. Meantime, the increase in transporta- 
tion expenses was 26.3 per cent; the increase in expenditures 
for maintenance of equipment, 12:5 per cent; and the in- 
crease in expenditures for maintenance of way only 7.6 per 
cent. If the railways were spending relatively as much for 
maintenance as they were four years ago, and as they ought 
to keep in good shape, their operating expenses would . be 
much larger and the net operating income shown much 
smaller. 

Why are they not spending more for maintenance? Partly 
because some of them cannot afford to; partly because of 
high wages and high prices; partly because of scarcity of 
labor and materials. It is certainly unfortunate for the roads 
that they should be exploited in the press as enjoying larger 
net earnings than they really are, when these large nominal 
net earnings are being derived in great measure from the 
deterioration of numerous properties. 

Continuing in its editorial, the Omaha Daily News refers 
to the extra 10 per cent dividend declared by the directors 
of the Burlington on August 3, and quotes some statements 
from the Daily News Record, which it refers to as “a New 
York financial and commercial sheet.” 

“This is only a very small slice,” says the Daily News 
Record in the article quoted, “of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy melon, which will some day come to the holders 
of stock. As a matter of fact, extra surplus is estimated in 
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excess of $100,000,000, and this 10 per cent extra dividend 
is only 10 per cent of that estimated surplus.” 

The implication is that stockholders will ultimately get 
all of the Burlington surplus. They would have some dif- 
ficulty in getting it very soon in the form of cash dividends, 
since practically all of it is invested in physical improve- 
ments in the property. “If the improvements, which have 
been paid for out of earnings, were capitalized,” the Daily 
News Record adds, ‘the surplus would be very much larger.” 
We suppose this sentence is meant to suggest that the way 
the Daily News Record expects the stockholders to get the 
rest of the melon is in the form of stock dividends. 

“The same journal, talking frankly, because,” as the 
Omaha Daily News temarks, “it is read only by those who 
profit from the conditions it describes,” continues: 

“The significance of it (the Burlington dividend) was that perhaps 
prosperous railroads would do something more for stockholders than 
pay dividends of the past few years, now that it was no longer neces- 
sary to join the hue and cry of railroad poverty and impending bank- 
ruptey. There is a long list of railroad properties in this country which 
can declare larger dividends, extra dividends, rights, etc., dividing up 
accrued surplus, provided that directors are willing to do so. Railroad 
etiquette demanded that in the campaign for increased rates there 
should be no such distribution, but now that the ice is broken, other 
directors may be willing to take the plunge.” 

As the Omaha Daily News truly remarks, “Quite different 
from the talk made by the railways when they asked for 
permission to raise rates!’ But the Omaha Daily News 
should note that all this talk about railroads that are so rich 
they can afford to increase dividends, cut “melons,” etc., 
does not come from the managers of the railways. It comes 
from a publication in New York for whose views most of the 
railway managers would be only too glad to disavow 
responsibility. 

The quotations we have made from the Omaha Daily 
News and from the Daily News Record of New York illus- 
trate two kinds of utterances which do the railways much 
harm. There is one class of publications which constantly 
exaggerates the prosperity of the railways in order to create 
public sentiment against them. There is another class which 
constantly exaggerates the probable, and even the possible, 
dividends of railways, apparently to subserve the purposes 
of the speculative element among investors and of that other 
large class of investors who have never become reconciled to 
the principle that great conservatism in financial manage- 
ment is as indispensable to the future welfare of the railway 
companies as efficiency in operation. 

The managers of the railways know, first, that there are 
not many roads in this country that could now, or are likely 
ever to be able in future to cut melons. They also know that 
it is most inexpedient for the railways as a whole that 
those which can do so should do-so. Unfortunately, the 
hands of the responsible managers are often forced by men 
in Wall street whose avarice is only surpassed by their ig- 
norance of the state of public opinion west of the Allegheny 
mountains. 

To any men having influence in the financial affairs of 
railways who believe with the Daily News Record of New 
York that there are numerous prosperous railways which 
could and should go into the melon-cutting business, the 
Railway Age Gazette suggests that they travel for a while 
over the lines of the railways of the South and West and 
familiarize themselves with the sentiment which prevails 
among the people of those territories, especially those in 
the agricultural communities. If they will do this, they will 
return to their desks realizing that so far as the future of 
private ownership and management of railways in_ the 
United States is concerned, they had just as well go out and 
dynamite every mile of road in the country as to attempt to 
revive the melon-cutting industry. 

The Railway Age Gazette does not believe in railroad 
melons, whether in the form of stock dividends or cash divi- 
dends or in any other form. We do not believe in them 
either as a matter of railroad policy or of principle. The 
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melons which a few railways cut 10 years or more ago, have, 
by the effect they produced on public sentiment, cost the 
railways as a whole hundreds of millions of dollars, and, 
if as a result of such emanations from Wall street as that 
published by the Daily News Record of New York, the im- 
pression goes abroad that melon-cutting is to be revived in 
the railroad business, those who are now trying to secure 
reforms in our present system of railway regulation had just 
as well shut up shop and engage in some other line of en- 
deavor. 

There is no good reason founded on public policy, eco- 
nomics, law or morals why a railway which has been con- 
servatively financed, is being efficiently operated and well 
maintained, is giving the public good service and is earning 
enough money to do so should not pay dividends of 6, 8 or 
10 per cent; but proposals to pay big extra dividends or to 
capitalize invested surplus by the issuance of large stock 
dividends are dangerous in the extreme, and if any of the 
financial powers in Wall street don’t know this they need 
education regarding railway affairs even more than do the 
radical politicians of the Middle West. 


MATERIAL FOR THE MECHANICAL 
DEPARTMENT 


HE mechanical departments on most railroads have for a 
number of years been giving more and more attention 
to the conservation of material. This tendency was quick- 
ened during the hard times, preceding the world war; as a 
result a great many roads had a more or less thorougli house- 
cleaning of material. Some of it was found to be obsolete 
or entirely useless and was sold as scrap; other parts were 
such that they could be repaired or reworked and put back 
into service; a large amount of material was suitable for im- 
mediaté use and was turned back into the storehouses for 
distribution to points where it was most needed. After the 
entry of this country into the war the price of materials rose 
to a still higher level and further incentive was given to 
clamation. Certain classes of material became exceedingly 
difficult to get at any price and the railroads were forced to 
use all their ingenuity in piecing out, reworking and _ utiliz- 
ing scrap material of this sort. 

In not a few cases radical changes have been made in 
the design of parts in order to substitute materials which 
were more easily obtainable. There are limits, however, to 
which the conservation of material may be carried in these 
days when the cars and locomotives are making new records 
each month for service performances, and this is particularly 
true now that skilled labor, or labor of any kind, is so scarce. 
A new factor has also entered into the problem in the past 
few months; the output of a number of industries that sup- 
plied raw material to railway supply companies, and even 
some of those that furnished finished material to railways, 
has been commandeered by the government. More and mor 
is expected of the railroads in the months to come, and yet it 
must frankly be admitted that the heavy and prolonged stress 
on the motive power and equipment is beginning to tell. A 
considerable part of the equipment is now in no condition to 
stand a severe winter. Because of the vital importance o! 
transportation to the successful outcome of the war it is to b« 
hoped that those in authority will see to it that a fair propor 
tion of the needed materials is allotted for railway use. In 
deed, it will do little good to commandeer it for other pur- 
poses if the railroads are unable to transport it. Those in 
charge of the railways have done everything in their power 
to help the nation in its time of need and doubtless hav: 
hesitated to put too much stress upon the needs of the rai! 
roads. It would seem, however, that the time has come fo 
concerted action in order that sufficient provision may be 
made to see that they are properly equipped to meet thi 
greater demands that will be made upon them. 









Railway Land Grants Now Save Public Millions 


“Bread Cast Upon Rails” Gives $50,000,000 a Year 
to Government in Military Transportation Charges 


By John W. Kean 


Transportation Clerk, Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 


NCLE SAM was busy with a short pencil when I en- 
tered his office and there was such a pleased expres- 
sion on his face that I did not have the heart to inter- 

rupt him. 

Evidently working out a satisfactory solution of the prob- 
lem he put the pencil carefully away in the fancy vest and 
looking up with a smile asked, “What is it the Scriptures 
say, Son, about ‘bread cast upon the waters’ ?” 

“ ‘Bread cast upon the waters shall return after many 
days, ’’ I replied. 

“TI knew it was something like that,” he said. Then, 
glancing down at the sheets upon which he had been figur- 
ing, he continued, “I have just made the strange and agree- 
able discovery that bread cast upon the rails also returns 
after many days.” 

“You will have to explain that remark to me, Uncle,” I 
said, “I’m not very good at riddles.” 

“With pleasure,” Uncle said. “From 1850 to 1870 I 
was on a regular Santa Claus spree and gave away over 
one hundred million acres of land to ambitious nephews 
with an itching to build railroads. There was a string at- 
tached to the gifts, however, in the shape of a proviso that 
my troops and property were to be granted reductions in 
rates. Not much importance was attached to the string at 
the time, because who imagined I would be transporting 
troops and property to the extent I am today? Here are 
some figures, however, which show that the little drawback 
inserted in the grants will bring in fully $50,000,000 this 
year. Is that plain talk, Son?” 

“Tt certainly is, Uncle,” I answered, ‘‘and I imagine fifty 
million makes quite a nice bouquet of yellow beauties.” 


A $50,000,000 RETURN 


“Yes, and I must say the boys are presenting it with good 
grace, as they can well afford to do. My transportation bill 
this year is simply a whopper. Take the war department 
alone. My original appropriation for the army was $4,350,- 
000. We thought it was quite some appropriation at the 
time, but it turned out to be chicken feed, to talk plain for 
you, Son.” 

I acknowledged the corn and Uncle continued: “Then I 
sat in the Big Game and in June Congress, my banker, gave 
me a $221,963,745.42 stack of chips for the Transportation 
of the Army and its Supplies. That went before I had the 
seat warm and on September 6 the banker began considering 
a little request for $350,000,000 more. The way the game 
is going I will spend $500,000,000 for railroad transporta- 
tion for the army alone. The navy and other departments 
will cost me $25,000,000 more.” 

“You evidently figure then, Uncle,” I said, “that the draw 
back in the grants will bring you in about 10 per cent?” 

“Yes, that’s a very conservative estimate,” Uncle replied. 
“it has always been a mystery to me why the roads did not 
keep an accurate record of such deductions, but they never 
have and there has been no reason why I should keep such 
a record.” 

“IT understand, Uncle,” I said, “that the lines contemplate 
the establishment of a clearing house in Washington for all 
Sovernment business. If they do I presume they will keep 


better records on this class of travel which will be very heavy 
for years to come.” 


“It was 
a realization of the value of the grants to me this year, how- 
ever, that started me on a little historical research and I 
have certainly come across some very interesting and amus- 
ing documents.”’ 

“Please tell me about them, Uncle,’ I said, “I am always 
interested in anything that affects the railroads.” 


“No doubt, and they should do so,” Uncle said. 


“Gladly,’ Uncle said. ‘You understand, of course, the 
general history of the grants and that they were made in the 
first place primarily to promote the sale of the public lands. 
Then, later, from a humanitarian standpoint; railroads were 
necessary to provide the early pioneers with a means of pro- 
tection against the savages. Still later, before there was any 
means of transportation across the continent, except by prairie 
schooner, gold was discovered in California, and I donated 
millions of acres of the public lands to aid in the construc- 
tion of railroads to the Pacific Coast. In the construction 
of these transcontinental lines, which were also a military 
necessity, there are volumes of history that is more thrilling 
than any fiction.” 

Uncle interrupted his story, apparently.recalling those early 
days and the brave men and women who laid the founda- 
tion of his great democratic country. The story of the land 
grants promised to be more interesting than I expected, so, 
after a moment, I said, “Go ahead, Uncle, I thought you 
were going to read me a lot of dry laws filled with statistics, 
but you are telling a real story.” 

“No,” Uncle said with a smile and shake of the head, “I 
haven’t told you a story, I have just told you where there 
were stories. However, I will sketch the land grant history 
for you in the form of a story if you like—a sort of moving 
picture as it were. 


SoME LAND GRANT HISTORY 


“Stephen A. Douglas, “The Little Giant,’ of Illinois, in- 
duced me to make the first grant in 1850 to the states of IIli- 
nois, Mississippi and Alabama for the construction of a rail- 
road from Dubuque and Chicago to the Ohio river and from 
the Ohio river to Mobile. ‘The Little Giant’ is, therefore, 
our hero. As a result of this grant the Illinois Central and 
the Mobile & Ohio Railroads were constructed. 

“Now, of course, you understand, Son, that we cannot 
have a story without a villain and the papers and it was 
right in this first grant that the rascal came upon the scene. 
To work upon his entrance properly, however, I must go back 
to the year 1802. In that year I authorized the Secretary of 
the Treasury to ‘view, mark and open such roads in the ter- 
ritory northwest of the Ohio river as, in his opinion, might 
best promote the sale of the public land.’ Then, for the next 
scene, moving westward to Indiana, in the year 1824, I 
made a grant of land to that state for a canal to connect the 
Wabash river with Lake Erie. The grant contained this 
proviso: 

AND PROVIDED FURTHER, that the said canal, when completed, 
shall be and forever remain a public highway for the use of the govern- 
ment of the United States, free from any toll or other charge whatever, 
for any property of the United States or persons in their service on 
public business passing through the same. 

“This was the first proviso with reference to reductions 
in fares and it covered my property and all persons in my 
service. 


“And now we are back to 1850, and the villain. I have 
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made a thorough search of the records but, so far, have been 
unable to identify him. The grant of 1850 for the railroads 
followed the wording of the canal grant with this single 
exception—the words ‘persons in their service’ were changed 
to read ‘troops of the United States.’ 

“All the succeeding grants to the roads also read ‘troops 
of the United States.’ As I said, I have been unable to learn 
who made the change or why it was done. Had no change 
been made I would today be receiving reductions in rates 
for all my family instead of for my troops only. It may be 
the framers of the grant figured such a clause might en- 
courage civilian travel and that it was only necessary for 
me to transport troops. If that was the reason, they left 
out the civilians they made a bad guess for I will spend 
$500,000 this year for the transportation of my farmer boys 
in the Department of Agriculture alone. When you con- 
sider what I will pay for the rest of my civilian family you 
can imagine what the rascal cost me.” 

“He was a regular villain, Uncle,” I said with great 
sympathy, ‘“‘to change the papers on you like that, but let’s 
forget him if you please and introduce me to the heroine, I 
am anxious to meet the lady.” 

I think Uncle realized I was trying to corner him in his 
little plot of telling the land grant history as a story but he 
just smiled and reached for another paper, “I have here,” he 
said, ‘‘a decision of the Supreme Court, part of which I 
will read to you: 


Was the plaintiff, by reason of being a land grant railroad, bound to 
transport the troops and property of the United States free of charge, or 
had SHE a right to a reasonable compensation for such services. 

“There SHE is, Son—the railroads. Just at present the 
damsel is very busy bustling around attending to business 
but ordinarily she requires her full share of attention.” 

“Well, we must admit she makes a good heroine, Uncle,” 
I said, “and it is proper that she should receive attention. 
Now you know, of course, Uncle, that a story must have a 
comedian.’—‘Here,” I thought, “is where I have him cor- 
nered,”—‘“‘May I ask who is your funny man?” 

Again Uncle smiled and reached for a paper. “Before 
I introduce my comedian,” he said, “I am going to give 
you some advice. No doubt, you have frequently wondered 
why government documents—with a few notable exceptions 
—were such dry reading. I know you have and I am going 
to tell you the reason and then introduce my comedian. 

“Documents in commercial life are comparatively short 
lived, but some literary ghoul is always poking through my 
vaults and bringing to light my past history. A prospector 
who discovers a pocket of virgin gold is no happier than one 
of those chaps when he comes across a flowery document that 
has missed history a million miles. He immediately repro- 
duces the masterpiece for the edification of a humor-loving 
public, while the disgusted author mutters strange words 
and turns over in his grave. So be careful what you write, 
Son, when you are a United States Senator, or some day it 
will be dug up on you as was this report of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House on Pacific Railroads and Telegraph, 
August, 1856. Just to carry out our little plot I will pick 
the author of this report as my humorous character. 


WHEN Land Was WortH 12% Cents AN ACRE 


“After expressing grave doubts as to whether a railroad 
could ever be built across the continent ‘through those vast 
mountain regions whose aspiring summits present 12 feet of 
defying snow to the burning rays of the July sun,’ the report 
continues : 


So rapid is the fall of snow, and so resistlessly do the winds sweep over 


those almost boundless plains, it is quite impossible to gain a distant 
shelter. 
So with a train of cars running up the plain from Iowa or Missouri to 


the foot of the Rocky mountains, a distance of some 800 miles, how, in 
a storm, is shelter, or wood, or water, or food to be gained? Arrested 


800 miles from Iowa in November, how is a train of cars to be relieved 


In such a case 
To talk of doing business in the 


before May? By what means could it even be visited? 
the sheltering skill would be useless. 
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winter season on a road through such a region, though every conducto 
was a Kit Carson and every traveler a Fremont, would seem to be idl 
and preposterous. 

‘He certainly didn’t think much of the idea, did h« 
Uncle ?” 

“No, but we must make allowances, Son. A minority re 
port is a thankless task. I hope, however, you will take th: 
lesson to heart and if you are ever tempted to do any fancy) 
writing be very, very careful.” 

“T will certainly do so Uncle,” I said. “But just what 
was your part in the land grant story, to get back to our 
bacon, or rather bread?” 

“Well some of the boys thought I was the Goat,” Unck 
replied smiling, “and no wonder. But they only saw part 
of the picture. 

“In the 20 years following 1850 I gave away or granted 
107,722,553 acres of land to aid in the construction of rail- 
roads. This was a territory equal in size to the New Eng- 
land states with New York and Pennsylvania added for 
good measure. This immense territory was divided among 
the following 35 railroads: 


po ee eee 199,102 
ere 653,809 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe... ...cccccccccsess 3,007,839 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Coast Lines...... 3,157,478 
NN 1 IN 5b dias a. ciwcnialn <dib ca ewe weeds 302,191 
CSCO Ge FVOCCH: WESEEIM. ccc ccccccscescesceve 3,954,934 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.................. 3,363,297 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul................ 1,465,554 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific................. 829,404 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha........ 3,271,091 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic................ 434,231 
Grand Rapids & Indiana... ..0...0ccscssesce. 852,521 
EE Ulin oe a adarackin dy ike aheyaeae We iwiend 80 Se 6,469 
SNE a ciere dia hiaieiau sales & tpibiee sea ¥ een #08 2,924,263 
ee Se I IN i a cca Se cb avin cvewnanaw senses 139,113 
DI aan a aka ee 3,611,620 
Lake Shore & Michigan Central................ 141,320 
ee Ee eee eer 1,580,402 
REE Skea GincieencdauaemeeKhenece cure 602,468 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie........ 838,228 
Te eS ear eee 705,62 
CEE. vain cawenaeebasiehase ces 397,263 
I I iain Gale euch e dete a Bib aaee 408.6 5 b'0d 00 1,156,659 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.............. 67,78 
I I vo podirceneeedediceas cues awe doe 31,658,33 
IN ee ec olaes sagt aly eiiae vine ooe'ees 512,887 
ee Se eR ee 462,933 
ee Oe eee ee 1,280,784 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern.......... 2,442,398 
SNE EE Bsa no cin eS er. ccecmeesinenensees 1,460,984 
SGN III, Go cia Saale ceases cuctreléisis ea cewes 16,012,228 
SP ERE Sad wancweaemepeseees scceaneve 458,556 
se Se Re 1,001,017 
IY ooo inc bdlstemie areata clos ay 9 80-5 18,306,036 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific........... 463,747 

Total Member of AGreh c95.ckikckiesicsccccs 107,722,564 


“The last grant was made in 1871 and in that year the 
state legislatures of Indiana, Missouri, Ohio and Pennsy]l- 
vania passed resolutions protesting against any further 
grants.” 

“You were really not surprised were you, Uncle?” I 
asked. “That certainly was a Santa Claus spree.” 

‘No, I was not surprised,” Uncle said. “I must say that 
once I get started I do not believe in half-way measures. 
But don’t forget that the drawback provision in the grants 
will be at work as long as the railroads are in existence. I 
think when the day of final accounting comes Uncle Sam 
will have a credit on the right side in these land grant deals. 
Let me also read you part of the majority report of the Se- 
lect Committee of the House on Pacific Railroads and 
Telegraph, August, 1856: 

No ‘better example can be given of the benefits resulting from the 
construction of railroads to both public and private property, than that of 
the Illinois Central Railroad. On the line of that railroad the publi 
lands had been offered for sale for many years without finding a pu! 
chaser, and were at last reduced to the lowest minimum price, 12% cents 
per acre— . 

“Think of that,” Uncle interrupted his reading to re- 
mark. “An eighty in the heart of Illinois going begging 
for ten dollars. Now listen—” 


—but after the government had given away one-half to assist in building 
the road, the other half very readily sold for $2.50 per acre. 


“So you see there are two sides to the picture and I did 
not make such a bad bargain after all. Nor did the State 
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of Illinois, judging from the following article in the Chi- 
cago Evening Post of May 30, 1856: 


. The official returns of the new census of Illinois (1856) have just. been 
received. The entire population is over 1,300,000, which is a gain of 
about 50 per cent upon the census of 1850. By comparing the increase 
through the several decades and semi-decades since the census has been 
taken it will be seen that the gain has been much larger during the past five 
years than in any former period. The railroad system has been developed 
in Illinois within the last five years, and one of the fruits has been to 
double the population. A correspondent showed the other day that another 
was to quintuple the value of her land. Add to these the improved society, 
the multiplied educational and moral influences which follow population, 
and take advantage of all cheap methods of transportation, and then one 
may begin to appreciate the advantages of the modern railway system as 
an engine of civilization. 

“You see,” Uncle said smiling, “there were publicity ex- 
perts in those days looking after the interests of our lead- 
ing lady.” 

“And the experts of today are no better, Uncle,” I said, 
“only now they get a lot of pictures to help along the good 
work. Did the building of the lines have the same good 
effect in increasing the value of your land in other cases as 
in Illinois?” I asked. 

“Yes,” Uncle answered. “Of course, the benefits were 
not always so immediate. Nearly all the acts provided for 
a grant of every alternate section for six miles on each side 
of the road and nearly all carried a further proviso that 
the remaining sections should be sold to settlers at not less 
than double the minimum price per acre.” 

‘Has the value of the lands granted to the lines ever been 
figured, Uncle?” I asked. 

“No,” Uncle answered, “but estimates have been made 
of the amount received by the lines for lands sold that are 
fairly accurate. This estimate averages $10 per acre, or 
about $1,000,000,000 for the 107,000,000 acres. Most of 
the grants excepted mineral lands (other than coal and 
iron) and this exception has been the source of considerable 
litigation. Oil, as you know, was discovered on the land 
granted to the Southern Pacific Company in California and 
many learned judges have had an opportunity to decide 
whether, in their opinion, oil was a mineral. 

“Then you must not forget the military feature of the 
grants. The great transcontinental lines received millions 
of acres of land but their builders were brave men and en- 
titled to help in the construction of lines which were an 
absolute military necessity but which were through a ter- 
ritory where, as our humorous friend wrote, ‘the country was 
so sandy, sterile and desolate a wolf could not make a liv- 
ing.’ This is the same country which the government and 
the lines have made the supply house for the world.” 


LAND GRANT RATES 


“Your story has certainly taught me that it is dangerous 
to predict, Uncle,” I said, “but there is one point that is not 
quite clear to me. The clause in the grants stated that you 
were to have the use of the lines free from toll or other charge 
and you keep speaking of reductions in rates. Will you 
clear that up for me?” 

Uncle hesitated for a moment and then said with a twinkle 

in his eye, “You have touched on a rather delicate subject, 
Son, but I will explain. I sometimes think it was a case of 
the villain still pursuing me. 
~“There are two classes of land-grant roads now—free 
lines over which I pay absolutely no charge for the trans- 
portation of my troops and property, and lines over which 
I pay 50 per cent of the public rate. 

“The first grants provided that I was to have the use of 
the lines free from toll or other charge. These are now the 
50 per cent lines. Several of the latter grants contained an 
additional proviso reading, ‘All property and troops of the 
United States shall at all times be transported over the said 
railroad and branches at the cost, charge and expense of 
the company.’ These are the free lines and, unfortunately 


for me, they are not very numerous. The Southern Pacific, 
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from a point near Sacramento, Cal., to Portland, Ore., is 
the longest and perhaps the most valuable from my stand- 
point. There are also free stretches of line on the Missouri 
Pacific and the Rock Island in Arkansas that came in very 
handy in figuring rates on the movements to the Mexican 
border, which you will recall if you are good at remembering 
ancient history. There are a few more strips, but up to the 
present, at least, they have not been of much importance so 
far as my movements of troops and property have been 
concerned. 


“It was the first proviso, however, that started all the 
trouble. The lines said, ‘Go ahead. We admit we are a pub- 
lic highway for the use of your troops and property free 
from toll or other charge, but we deny that we are under 
any obligation to furnish motive power or equipment free 
of charge.’ ”’ 


“It certainly did look like the fine Italian hand of the 
villain, didn’t it, Uncle?” I said. 

“T must confess it did,” Uncle replied with a slight shake 
of the head. “The question, however, was finally submitted 
to the Supreme Court and I have just been reading the opin- 
ion which was handed down in October, 1876. It is very 
interesting. I have always been particularly fortunate in 
having in my immediate family experts in handling English 
and presenting facts in a clear and logical manner. Many 
of my public documents are masterpieces in this respect and 
it occurred to me while reading the opinion of the Supreme 
Court in this land-grant case that here was a document en- 
titled to a place on the roll of honor. I will read you the 
vital parts of the opinion: 


Congress in most of the legislative acts by which it has made donations 
of public lands to the states in which they lie, for the purpose of aiding 
in the construction of railroads, has stipulated that the railroads so aided 
shal! be public highways for the use of the government, free from all 
tolls or other charge for the transportation of its troops or property. The 
question has arisen between the railroad companies owning these roads 
and the officers of the government whether this reservation includes the 
free use of the roads alone, or transportation also. The companies claim 
that if they give to the government the free use of their roads it is all 
that is required of them. The government claims that it is entitled to have 
free transportation on the roads, and that it is the duty of the companies 
to perform it; and Congress has refused compensation for such transporta- 
tion, giving the companies, however, the right to appeal to the Court of 
Claims. That court having been appealed to, and having decided adversely 
to the companies, they have appealed to this court, and the cases are now 
before us for consideration. 

The manner in which the question arises is stated with sufficient ac- 
curacy by the counsel of one of the appellant companies as follows:— 


“Tl bet he was the villain, Uncle,” I interrupted, but 
Uncle only smiled and continued reading: 


Was the plaintiff, by reason of being a land-grant railroad, bound to 
transport the troops and property of the United States free from any toll 
or other charge, or had she a reasonable right to a compensation for such 
services? 


“I knew it, Uncle,” I interrupted, “see how the rascal 
called the plaintiff a ‘she’ just to work on their sympathies.” 
Uncle continued reading: 


The case turns upon the construction that should be given to the clause 
in the Act of 1864, which declares that “the said railroad shall be, and 
remain, a public highway for the use of the government of the United 
States, free from all toll or other charge for (upon) the transportation of 
any property or troops of the United States.” 

And the counsel for the appellants analyzes this provision as follows:— 

“This is a legislative declaration of three things: 

1. That the railroad shall be a public highway. 

2. That the United States shall have the right to use the same 
for the transportation of its troops and property. 

3. That the United States, in the transportation of its troops 
and property over such railroad as a public highway, 
shall not be required to pay any toll or other charge.” 


“There is nothing like a good counsel, is there, Uncle?” I 
again interrupted. : 

“There certainly isn’t, Son,” Uncle said. 
the opinion of the Court: 

It is somewhat singular that a provision apparently so simple in its 
terms should give rise to such wide differences of opinion as to its true 
construction. The difficulty arises from the peculiar character. of a rail- 
way as a means of public travel and transportation. The case of a turn- 


pike or canal would have furnished no difficulties whatever. Those thorough- 
fares are usually constructed and owned by companies who have nothing 


‘““Now listen to 
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to do with transportation thereon. They merely furnish the thoroughfare. 
Had the provision in question related to public works of this kind, it 
would have been clear that the right reserved to the government would 
have been merely the right to use the works themselves (the turnpike or 
canal) free from toll. The words “free from toll or other charge for the 
transportation of property or troops’’ would have referred, by necessary 
implication, to transportation performed by the government itself, either 
in its own carriages or vessels, or in carriages or vessels procured: and 
employed at its expense. No one would imagine for a moment that the 
turnpike or canal company would be bound to furnish the means of trans- 
portation, much less the propelling power and labor for performing it. 


“It does begin to look a little bit different, doesn’t it, 
Uncle?” I said. 

“Oh, yes,” Uncle replied. ‘Each time I read that far I 
am ready to admit they were right, but the next paragraph 
advances some rather startling ideas and I will read it to 
you: 

It is undoubtedly familiar to most of those whose recollections go back 
that far that railroads were generally expected to be public highways, on 
which every man who could procure the proper carriages and apparatus 
would have the right to travel. This was the understanding in England 
where they originated. The Railway Clauses Consolidated Act, passed 
in 1842, provided in detail for the use of railways by all persons who 
might choose to put carriages thereon, upon payment of the tolls demandable, 
subject to the provision of the statute and the regulations of the company. 


“That is rather startling, Uncle,’ I said. ‘The recent 
car congestion would be a child’s puzzle compared to the 
confusion that would occur if everybody who could afford 
a car and an engine should start over the tracks.” 

“It does sound like a joke, Son, but the learned Court 
explains in the next paragraph, which reads: 


But the ascertained impracticability of the general and indiscriminate 
public use of these great thoroughfares does not preclude their use by 
transportation companies having no interest in the roads themselves. Such 
companies, in fact, are actually engaged in conducting a vast carrying 
business on the principal lines of railroad throughout the country. Nor 
does it preclude the idea that it may be of great importance to the govern- 
ment, in conducting its various operations in peace and war, to have the 
free use of railroads as thoroughfares whenever it chooses to assume the 
conduct and management of its own transportation business thereon. 

We are of the opinion that the reservation in question secures to the 
government only a free use of the railroads concerned, and that it does 
not entitle the government to have troops or property transported by the 
companies over their roads free of charge for transporting 
the same. 


respective 


“It really was a simple case when you come to think about 
it, Uncle. But I noticed that the Court stated that you 
had the right to use the roads as thoroughfares whenever 
you decided to assume the conduct of your own transpor- 
tation business. Why was it you did not build the roads 
yourself instead of donating the land, and do you expect 
ever to take over the complete ownership and operation of 
the railroads?” 

“What are you doing, Son, still trying to corner me 
Uncle asked with a terrible frown but with a twinkle in his 
eye. “However, I will explain the rate question a little more 
fully and then try to answer you. 

“As a result of the decision of the Supreme Court in all 
cases where the grants provided that I was to have the use 
of the road free from toll or other charge, or where the acts 
provided that Congress was to fix the compensation, as was 
done in a few cases, I now pay one-half the public rate. 
The agreement to pay one-half was in the nature of a com- 
promise to cover use of motive power and equipment. Where 
the act provided that ‘All property and troops shall at all 
times be transported over the said railroad and branches at 
the cost, charge and expense of the company,’ as I previ- 
ously explained, there is no payment whatever. 


5)? 


Unc_r Sam AND His NEPHEWS 

“With the rate question cleared up, Son, at least I hope I 
made it clear, we will take up your nice simple little question 
—Why didn’t I build the railroads myself and am I ever 
going to take over the ownership and operation of the lines?’ 
and I am going to answer you first in true Yankee fashion 
by asking you another. Did you ever hear how I got my 
name Uncle Sam?” 


“No,” I answered, “I never did. I always thought it 


came from the initial letters of United States.” 
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“No,” Uncle said, “it was not derived from United States. 
According to the most authentic records the name came about 
in this manner. Immediately after the declaration of war 
with England in 1812, Elbert Anderson of New York, a 
contractor, visited Troy and purchased a large quantity of 
provisions for sale to the government. He employed Eben- 
ezer and Samuel Wilson as inspectors, Samuel being gen- 
erally known as Uncle Sam.” 

“The Wilson family seems to continue to play a prom- 
inent part in our history,” I interrupted Uncle to gently re- 
mark. 

“Yes, it does, Son. It was the duty of the two Wilsons 
at Troy, particularly Sam, to inspect the provisions before 
packing them for shipment to the army. The boxes wer 
marked E.A.-U.S., standing for Elbert Anderson and United 
States. One of the workmen was asked one day the mean- 
ing of the letters and he jokingly replied, ‘Elbert Anderson 
and Uncle Sam,’ by ‘Uncle Sam’ referring, of course, to 
Sam Wilson. The joke became popular among the work- 
men and Uncle Sam Wilson was frequently jollied by the 
men on the increase in his possessions. 

‘““Many of these men later joined the Army and their joke 
accompanied them, boxes marked ‘E.A.-U.S.’ being inva- 
riably referred to as ‘Uncle Sam’s goods.’ The joke soon 
appeared in print, took the popular fancy and I suppose I 
will always be Uncle Sam.” 

“That is interesting, Uncle,” I said, “how do you like 
your name?” 

“Oh, I like it very well,” Uncle replied, ‘and I often 
think how appropriate it is. Have you a rich uncle in your 
family or do you know one among your friends? If you 
do you will better appreciate why I say it is appropriate. 1 
certainly have a fellow feeling for all rich, old bachelor 
uncles. 

“When my nephews decided that I was somewhat of a 
necessary nuisance they drew up a document called a Con- 
stitution, which informed me in very polite language just 
where I stood. Among a few of the so-called privileges 
granted me was the right to establish post offices and post 
roads. I suppose under this privilege I could have built the 
railroads, or, if not, they also gave me the privilege of pro- 
moting the general welfare of the family, and that was cer- 
tainly quite a privilege. I am doing a little promoting of 
the general welfare in Alaska today. 

“In the building of our railroads, however, and in the 
building of many of our other great commercial enterprises, 
those dear nephews of mine would come to me and say, 
‘Now, Uncle, you have enough trouble, why bother with this 
job? The best way is for you to loan us the money, or help 
us out with lands or bonds, or high tariffs. Besides, we can 
do it better than you, anyway.’ I’m a good-natured man, 
but some day that last remark is going to get a rise out of 
me and then the boys would better take to the tall timbers. 
I would not mind it so much if they would say they can do 
it as well, but when they brag about how much better they 
can do it, Uncle Sam gets a little sore. 

“In a general way that was how it happened with the rail- 
roads. The boys came to me for help and I am proud today 
of the work they accomplished. 

“The only thing that grieves me at times is the selfishness 
of some of the family. I must say, however, that this 
not generally true of the railroad boys. But I help some of 
my nephews to get on their feet and then when they get rich 
and powerful they think they are bigger than I am and the) 
would trim me for my whiskers if I did not watch them. 

“And if the boys would not quarrel so much among them- 
selves I would be happier—and this time I will not leav 
the railroad boys out. Then when I try to settle their dis- 
putes they turn on me like a fighting husband and wife and 
I get blamed for the whole fracas. I feel sometimes like the 
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little boy who said nobody loved him and he was going out 
in the garden and eat worms.” 

“Your name certainly does suit you, Uncle,” I said with 
great sympathy. “I think rich, old bachelor uncles must 
lead a hard life. And now for my last question, and I 
promise not to try to corner you again—Do you think you 
will ever take over the ownership and operation of the 
roads?” 

“You evidently believe, Son,” Uncle said with a smile and 
the old twinkle in the eye, “in leaving the hard one for the 
last. I am not going to give you an answer to that question 
now, Son, but I will make a bargain with you. 

“The railroad boys have been doing a great work for me 
so far in this terrible war that has been forced on us. If 
they keep it up , 

Again Uncle interrupted his story as in the beginning, 
when he stopped te think of the brave unselfish men who 
had laid the toundations of the Republic. This time he was 
evidently thinking of a few brave, unselfish men who were 
striving to protect the completed structure. In the first in- 
stance I had called his thoughts back to the story, but this 
time I did not have the heart to interrupt his thoughts. He 
finally rose from his chair and coming around with a smile, 
though a somewhat serious smile, to where I also stood he 
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bargain and we will shake on it—come around after the 
war is over and I will tell you if I think I ought to take 
over the railroads.” ; 

“All right, that’s a bargain, Uncle,” I said. Then, know- 
ing he wouldn’t mind a little joke, I continued, “but judg- 
ing from the amount of money you say you will owe them, 
Uncle, maybe you will be lucky if the railroads don’t take 
over the government.” 

“Oh, I guess not, Son,” he said as he threw back his head 
and gave a good hearty laugh. 

But I glanced back as I went out the door and he was 
back at his desk and feeling around in the fancy vest for 
the short pencil. 


LOCOMOTIVE TERMINAL DETENTION 
RECORDS 


The demand for power is now so great that every effort 
must be made to keep it working effectively a maximum per- 
centage of the time. One of the largest sources of delay 
is at the terminal and any means by which this delay can 
be analyzed and corrected will serve to increase the total 
locomotive supply. The Pennsylvania Railroad uses a form 
for gathering this information which shows the movement 
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Fig. 1—Daily Report for Recording the Movement of Locomotives Through Terminals 


said, “There are many indications, Son, that out of this war 
will come not only a broader and better understanding be- 
tween governments and the people governed, but between 
different classes of the people. We have been accused, and 
perhaps with some truth, of worshipping success and money 
and of ignoring the rights of others to gain our ends. There 
are many indications that out of this war will blossom a 
flower of higher and purer ideals; that success and money, 
for themselves alone, will not be the ultimate aim, but suc- 
cess and money interwoven with service. 

“But I must stop preaching, Son. You will also recall 
that I taught you it was dangerous to prophesy. Here is my 


of a locomotive from the time it arrives at the terminal until 
it leaves. , 

The form shown in Fig. 1 is made out daily by the round- 
house force and includes information of interest to the trans- 
portation department, as well as the mechanical department. 
This form furnishes a complete record of all locomotives 
arriving and departing from the enginehouse between mid- 
night and midnight. At midnight all computations of time 
automatically cease and the locomotive numbers of all loco- 
motives remaining within the enginehouse or yard territory 
are carried forward to the sheet for the following day and 
the computation of the time starts at 12:01 a. m. The 
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time shown under the column immediately preceding the 
column in which the midnight time is recorded should be 
carried forward to the next daily sheet for information. 
A second form, Fig. 2, gives a daily summary of the average 
time the locomotives spend in passing from one point to 
another in the terminal. 

Referring to Fig. 1, the daily detail report of each loco- 
motive: Columns 1, 2, 3 4, 5 and 6 are self-explanatory. 
Column 7 shows the time at which the crew shown in 
columns 5 and 6 will again be available for service. Column 
8 shows the time the loocmotive and train arrive at the 
terminal, this time being taken from the engineman’s time 
card or work report. In general the point at which this 
time is to be taken should be that at which the yard delays 
begin. Column 9 shows the time elapsing between the time 
of arrival at the terminal and the arrival of the locomotive 
at the pit track and is one of the items tabulated in column 
A (Fig. 2) of the summary. In case midnight intervenes be- 
tween the time the locomotive arrives at the terminal and 
the time it arrives at the pit track, the time in column 9 is 
computed to midnight and the locomotive number and the 
time shown under column 8 are carried forward to the sheet 
for the following day. Column 10 shows the time that the 
locomotive arrives at the pit track or other points at which 
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between locomotives requiring under 24 hours for repairs and 
those requiring more than that. 

Columns 16 to 23 are self-explanatory, column 23 being 
the time at which the locomotive and crew leave the engine- 
house territory. Column 24 shows the time that the loco- 
motive and train clear the terminal yard for freight trains, 
or the time the train leaves the terminal for passenger trains. 
Column 25 shows the time between the time the locomotive 
was ready for service and the time it was ordered, being the 
difference between columns 14 and 18. This is shown in 
column D, Fig. 2, of the daily summary. Column 26 shows 
the time between the time the locomotive is ready for serv- 
ice and the time it leaves the terminal with its train. This 
time is shown in the summary sheet under Z. Column 27 
shows the time the engine has spent in the hands of the 
mechanical department from its arrival at the pit track to 
the time it is ready for service, or, in other words, the time 
elapsing between that recorded in columns 10 and 14, or, 
again, the sum of the computed time shown under columns 
11 and 13. This information is shown in column £ on the 
daily summary, Fig. 2. Column 28 shows the time the 
engine is at the terminal for which the transportation de- 
partment is responsible, it being the sum of the time shown 
in columns 9 and 26. This information is shown in the 
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Notes: 
Column 9 Letter A—Time from Terminal to Pit Track. 
Column 11 Letter B—Time from Pit Track to Enginehouse. 
Column 13 Letter C—Time from 
Column 25 Letter D—Time from 
Column 26 Letter E—Time from 
Column 27 Letter F—Time from 


Ready for Service to Time Ordered. 


Arrival at Pit Track to Ready for Service. 





Arrival at Enginehouse to Ready for Service. 
Ready for Service to Leaving Terminal with Train. 


Column 28 Letter G—Total Time from Arrival at Terminal to Arrival at Pit Track, Pius Time from Time Ready for Service to Departure from Terminal. 
Column 29 Letter H—Tota!l Time from Inbound Terminal to Departure from Outbound Terminal. 








the engine crew is relieved, this tiie to be noted by the 
engineman on his work report. Column 11 shows the time 
the locomotive takes in passing from the pit track to the 
enginehouse or the point at which the repairs are to be 
made and is the difference of the time shown in columns 
10 and 12. Column 11 is shown in Fig. 2, the summary, 
as column B. The same rules apply regarding midnight 
as before described. Column 13 shows the time elapsing 
between the time the locomotive arrives at the enginehouse 
(column 12) and the time it is ready for service (column 
14). This information is shown in column C in the sum- 
mary. Column 15 is used to make any notations that may 
seem desirable. 

Where a locomotive arrives at an enginehouse and is to be 
sent to the shop, it is to be dropped from the daily report 
sheet after the time shown under column 12, and locomotives 
arriving at a terminal from the shop begin their record on 
the daily sheet at column 12. Where locomotives remain 
at enginehouses for heavy repairs, a record of the repairs 
to be made is noted on each daily report. The time in column 
13 may or may not be kept separate for locomotives requiring 
over 24 hours for repairs and separate averages computed as 





Fig. 2—Summary of Average Movement of Locomotives Through Terminals 





daily summary sheet under column G. Column 29 shows 
the total time the locomotive spends in the terminal which 
is equivalent to adding the computed time shown under 
columns 27 and 28 of Fig. 1, or columns F and G in Fig. 2. 

By this means the movement of each locomotive and the 
average movement of all locomotives through a terminal! is 
readily determined. The performance may be analyzed and 
the work of various terminals checked. Conditions, ot 
course, will vary at different engine terminals, which makes 
the comparison of one terminal with another difficult; but 
where a locomotive seems to spend too much time either in 
the hands of the mechanical or the transportation depart- 
ment, a positive record of just what has transpired is at hand 
and opens the way for a satisfactory investigation. Thi: 
information is usually gathered by the clerk at the round- 
house who keeps the enginemen’s reports. At large terminals, 
separate sheets may be used for locomotives in each kind 
of service, such as passenger, freight and work or shifting 
Each daily report is in the hands of the superintendent 0! 
motive power early the next morning with the averages de- 
termined, so that he is able to get a general idea of eac! 
terminal under his jurisdiction. 

















Three New Interstate Commissioners 


Majority of the Commissioners Are Lawyers as Before; 
New England and the Pacific Coast Are Represented 


OBERT W. WOOLLEY, former director of the mint; 
R Clyde B. Aitchison, solicitor for the valuation com- 
mittee of the National Association of Railway Com- 
missioners, and George W. Anderson, United States district 
attorney for Massachusetts, were nominated by President 
Wilson on September 29 for appointment to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; Mr. Woolley for a term ending 
December 31, 1920, to succeed the late Judson C. Clements: 
Mr. Aitchison for a term ending in 1921, and Mr. Anderson 





Robert W. Woolley 


for a term ending in 1922, these for the two additional com- 
missioners authorized by the law of August 9, bringing the 
membership up to nine. The nominations were sent to the 
Senate and referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce with no likelihood of opposition. Mr. Woolley’s ex- 
perience has been principally that of a newspaper man. Mr. 
Aitchison is a lawyer and was formerly chairman of the 
Oregon Railroad Commission. Mr. Anderson is also a 
lawyer and was a member of the Massachusetts Public Serv- 
ice Commission for one year (1913-14). 

With a 50 per cent infusion of new blood the commission 
will, therefore, have a majority of five lawyers, including 
Commissioners Harlan, Hall and McChord, also a majority 
of five former state railway commissioners, including Com- 
missioners McChord, Meyer and Daniels. As the law pro- 
vides that no more than five of the commissioners shall be 
‘of the same political party, it is proper to remark that Mr. 
\Voolley and Mr. Anderson are Democrats and Mr. Aitchison 
| Republican. 

It is understood that one of the considerations influencing 
these appointments was a purpose to give representation on 
the commission to the Pacific Coast and to New England. 
Mr. Woolley is a resident of Virginia. As the central west 

* now represented by Commissioners Clark of Iowa, Harlan 
of Tilinois and Meyer of Wisconsin, while Chairman Hall 





was appointed from Colorado, Commissioner Daniels from 
New Jersey and Commissioner McChord from Kentucky, the 
commission would seem to be fairly representative geographi- 
cally. The only large group of states not represented is the 
Southwest, which circumstance may or may not be accounted 
for by the attempted secession of the largest one of the neg- 
lected states, so far as matters of railway regulation are con- 
cerned. 

It is expected that announcement will shortly be made, if 
the President’s appointments are duly confirmed by the Sen- 
ate, of a reorganization of the commission into divisions, as 
authorized by the new law, to have special jurisdiction over 
various departments of the commission’s work, with the full 
powers of the commission, subject to its review. 

Robert Wickliffe Woolley, of Fairfax, Va., has recently 
been director of publicity for the first Liberty Loan. He was 
born at Lexington, Ky., April 29, 1871, attended the State 
University of Kentucky in 1886 and 1887; left college on 
account of ill health and engaged in newspaper work on the 
Lexington Leader in 1893. He was sporting editor of the 





George W. Anderson 


Chicago ‘Tribune in 1896 and 1897, and on the staff of the 
New York World in New York and Washington from 1897 
to 1905 and from 1907 to 1909. From 1909 to 1911 he was 
engaged as magazine writer, and in 1911 and 1912 he was 
chief investigator for the Stanley Commission, investigating 
the affairs of the United States Steel Corporation. In 1912 
he became chief of the bureau of publicity for the Democratic 
National Committee, and in 1912 and in 1914 he also edited 
Democratic campaign textbooks. From April 30, 1913, until 
March 3, 1915, he was auditor of the treasury for the In- 
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terior Department, and on the latter date he was appointed 
director of the mint, which position he resigned to take charge 
of publicity for the Liberty Loan. 

Clyde B. Aitchison was born February 22, 1875, at Clin- 
ton, Ia. He practiced law at Council Bluffs, Ia., from 1896 
to 1903, and at Portland, Ore., from 1903 to 1907. He was 
clerk of the State Tax Commission of Oregon from June, 
1905, to July 1, 1906, and was one of the authors of the Ore- 
gon Railroad Commission law adopted on February 18, 1907. 
He was appointed a member of the Railroad Commission of 
Oregon on February 18, 1907, for a short term, was again 
elected a member in June, 1908, made chairman in January, 
1911, and re-elected on November 5, 1912. He resigned 
from the Oregon Commission last year to become solicitor 
for the valuation committee of the National Association of 
Railway Commissioners, and in this position has maintained 
an office in Washington and taken an active part in repre 
senting the interests of the state commissions in connection 
with the valuation of railroads being made by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

George Weston Anderson was born at Acworth, N. H., 
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THE FIRST U. S. A. CAR FOR SERVICE IN 
FRANCE 


The car builders have completed the first car on the gov- 
ernment’s orders for about 13,000 cars for the American forces 
overseas. The car shown in the illustration is a standard 
gage high side gondola and is one of the original order of 
6,000 standard gage cars reported in the Railway Age 
Gazette of August 17. The car is stenciled “New 9-17,” 
apparently meaning that it was completed some time in 
September. 

ihe car has a capacity of 33 tons, th’s comparing with the 
usual four-wheel French car of not over 20 tons capacity. 
lt is 36 ft. in length, its cubical content is 1,386 cu. ft., and 
its weight is 32,800 Ib. 

The car body is built largely to French standards with 
side buffers and screw couplings, the last being necessary as 
it will operate with French rolling stock. It is, however, 
carried on American arch bar trucks with standard M. C. B. 
journal boxes and is fitted with standard American air brake 
equipment. The rod over the top of the car is to support 
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ight, 1917, Committee on Public Information. 











This Is the First of 13,000 Cars Now on Order for the Government 


September 1, 1861, was graduated from Cushing Academy, 
Ashburnham, Mass., in 1882, from Williams College in 1886 
and from Boston University Law School in 1890. He has 
been engaged in the practice of law at Boston since 1890, 
and was Democratic candidate for the office of attorney gen- 
eral of Massachusetts in 1911. On July 1, 1913, he became 
a member of the Public Service Commission of Massachu- 
setts, resigning on November 1, 1914, to become United States 
district attorney for Massachusetts. Last winter he was ap- 
pointed special assistant to the attorney general of the United 
States in charge of the conduct of an investigation of matters 
pertaining to the prices of food supplies. As public service 
commissioner he had a reputation for independence and pub- 
lic spirit, and both in that position and in the district at- 
torneyship he has had opportunity to familiarize himself 
thoroughly with the peculiar transportation conditions which 
now prevail in New England and which, no doubt, were in 
the President’s mind when he chose a Boston man for the 
new commissionership. 


a tarpaulin to protect the car’s contents, this rod being ad- 
justable so that it may be swung down along the side when 
necessary. 


EQuIPMENT Exports IN Aucust:—Exports of cars and 
parts from the port of New York in August, 1917, amounted 
to $1,095,476, as compared with $768,960 in August, 1910, 
according to a report of the National City Bank of New 


York. Locomotive exports for the same month totaled $895, 
387, as compared with $1,299,992 in the previous year 
Steel rails exported totaled $813,746, as 
$350,189. 

TRANS-AUSTRALIAN' RAILROAD NEARLY FINISHED. 
Although hindered by the war, construction of the great 
Trans-Australian Railroad is nearing completion, and ad 
vices from Melbourne state that it will-be finished this year 
The work was begun in 1912. The line will connect east 
ern and western Australia, and will have cost the builder: 
upward of $30,500,000. The new line is 1,063 miles long 


compared with 








~The Government Position on Valuation: 


The Attitude of the Federal Forces on the More Im- 
portant Questions Presented by the Texas Midland 


By C. A. Prouty 
Director, Division of Valuation, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


HIS memorandum is in no sense intended as a brief 
=z upon the law questions involved. The solicitor of 
the commission has filed such a brief, which must 
be accepted as stating the legal claim of the division of 
valuation upon all points. But many of the questions pre- 
sented are not legal in any proper sense. Assuming that 
the courts must finally decide the question, that decision 
will not be controlled by ordinary legal considerations. 

Some of these questions are administrative and refer to 
the manner in which the valuation shall be made and re- 
turned to Congress. The Congress has indicated the thing 
to be accomplished; manifestly the commission with its 
practical knowledge must have a considerable discretion 
in determining the manner of that accomplishment. 

The ‘answers to other of these questions depend upon 
economic considerations. They are not governed by 
statutes or legal‘ precedents. The law of valuation is still 
in a plastic state, and while courts and commissions may 
have discussed these questions and even decided what should 
be done in particular cases, the law itself can not be said to 
be established. The decision of this commission will go far 
toward fixing the law in many instances. It is therefore 
more important that the commission should clearly under- 
stand the practical question presented and the general con- 
siderations which should govern its disposal than that it be 
regaled with long extracts from judges and commissioners 
who have looked at the question from a single angle and 
who have had neither the information nor time to think the 
matter out.to a correct conclusion. 

It is mainly in this view that the present memorandum is 
prepared. I have not attempted to cite authorities, but rather 
to lay before the commission the practical situation and the 
reasons which have controlled the division of valuation. 

As a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission I 
several times joined with my associates in recommending to 
Congress that it provide for a valuation of railroad property, 
and in so doing I for one understood that a valuation in dol- 
lars of the property as a whole was called for. There can be 
little doubt that a majority of the members of the Congress 
which enacted this measure understood that it provided for 
a statement of the value of the railroad properties dealt with 
in money and that the act was so accepted by the country 
at large. 

It is still my own conviction that an ultimate value for 
rate-making purposes should be stated and that the full 
benefit of. this valuation can not be realized unless this be 
done. The vice of the railroad situation today is uncertain- 
tv. If the present system of providing public service by 
private capital is to be continued, some way must be found 
to assure that capital of the treatment which it will receive. 
It is difficult to see how this can be done until the value of 
the property now devoted to that service has first been deter- 
mined. 

This does not, however, at all mean that any part of the 
work now being done or of the money now being expended 
is thrown away because the commission is not required to 
establish at this time such ultimate value. Before such a 
value can be named the facts which the Commission is col- 
lecting and reporting to Congress should be before the tri- 





p * Abstracted from a memorandum filed with the Interstate Commerce 
©ommission with reference to the valuation of the Texas Midland. 


bunal which fixes it. The facts are being prepared under 
the present act and a final value can be quickly stated when 
Congress has determined by whom and possibly by what 
rule such value shall be determined. 

The carrier claims that in showing cost of reproduction 
we must look back to original conditions and allow for the 
clearing and grubbing which was actually done in building 
the railroad, while the division of valuation insists that only 
such clearing and grubbing should be allowed for as must 
have been done at the date of valuation. The question is 
one of principle and is: In showing cost of reproduction, 
shall natural conditions be assumed as they exist today, or 
shall we inquire what those conditions were at the time of 
the original construction? Both theories have found ad- 
vocates in the past and both have been applied by commis- 
sions and courts. It can not be said that the weight of 
authority preponderates in favor of either. 

There has been a manifest disposition upon the part of 
many courts and commissions to include in cost of repro- 
duction everything which ought to be included in the fair 
value of the property. The evaluator seems to have assumed 
that cost of reproduction when ascertained would measure 
the value of the property and to have embraced in repro- 
ductive cost, for this reason, everything which ought to go 
into a final fair value. 

This has not been the view of the division of valuation. 
The Supreme Court has said that cost of reproduction does 
not alone determine the fair value of the property, for rate- 
making purposes at least, but that other matters must also be 
considered. Congress by the valuation act has required the 
commission to state the principal facts which must be known 
and considered in determining fair value, including among 
these cost of reproduction. It has seemed of importance to 
report the exact thing called for by Congress. 

The railroads of this country are the result of a process 
of development. They were not constructed by a single im- 
pulse, but have gradually grown into their present form. 
Steel and masonry have taken the place of wood. Trestles 
have been filled. Additional tracks have been added. To 
attempt to reconstruct the road in the manner in which it 
was constructed would be manifestly impossible. The at- 
tempt is to take the railroad as it exists today and to recon- 
struct that railroad in kind, for the most part, by one im- 
pulse in the most economical manner by present methods 
and under present conditions. 

To attempt to reproduce these properties historically 
would involve much uncertainty and possible error. It is 
necessary to depend upon the statement and the record of 
the carrier in some cases, as in the location of hidden quan- 
tities which can not be seen and examined; but in so far as 
it is possible to see and observe it has been felt that the Gov- 
ernment party should be required to note what actually ex- 
ists and not to report as though it were a fact what merely 
comes to it as hearsay from some other source. 

The objection to the adoption of this theory is that many 
items of expense which were actually incurred by the carrier 
in the construction of its property are not reflected in repro- 
ductive cost. This item of clearing and grubbing is an illus- 
tration. So also if a building were located upon the righi 
of way which was moved at the expense of the carrier or if 
the location of a highway was changed for the benefit of the 
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carrier and at its expense, these items would not appear in 
cost of reproduction. 

It must be admitted that such items do not appear in re- 
production cost upon the present-condition theory. The ex- 
pense would not be incurred if the property were to be re- 
constructed today and therefore is not included. The land 
through which the road runs has been cleared and tilled 
and has thereby increased in value. The carrier is given the 
benefit of that change in conditions. If the land is to be 
valued in its present condition, why should not clearing and 
grubbing also be assessed under the same conditions ? 

No attempt is made to show as reproductive cost the actual 
cost of producing this property as it was produced. In some 
instances and in some respects the original cost was greater 
and in others less. The commission is required to show the 
original as well as the reproductive cost and all these items 
enter into such original cost. 

It has been the belief of the division that reproductive cost 
should mean exactly what the statute calls for, and that is 
“cost of reproduction new.” ‘The division of valuation has 
attempted to report just that thing, namely, the cost of re- 
producing the property actually in existence under present 
conditions by present methods and at present prices. This 
cost of reproduction does not necessarily represent the fair 
value upon which the carrier is entitled to a return, but what 
it does represent is clearly and exactly known. If the car- 
rier claims an allowance for anything not embraced by rea- 
son of what has transpired in the past, that particular thing 
can be made the subject of investigation and allowed for if 
it should be. By adhering steadfastly to this rule much 
uncertainty, confusion, and possible duplication will be 
avoided, and at the same time there will be no danger of 
omitting any item to which the carrier is entitled. 

This would seem to be one of the matters about which the 
administrative discretion of the commission should prevail. 
Within certain limits the commission may certainly deter- 


mine what it will show as a part of cost of reproduction new. 


INDUSTRY TRACKS 


There are in this country many spur tracks serving private 
industries. It is claimed by the carriers that in all cases 
where the locomotives of the carrier pass over these tracks 
for the purpose of making deliveries to and receiving traffic 
from the industry the track is used by the carrier and should 
be inventoried to it. ‘The division of valuation does not con- 
cede this. Such tracks, in its opinion, are not used by the 
carrier for its purpose as a common carrier within the mean- 
ing of the valuation act, but rather are used for the joint 
benefit of the shipper and the carrier. 

In the view of the division it should be assumed that these 
tracks will be constructed in the hypothetical reproduction 
of the property exactly as they were constructed and that the 
carrier should be allowed for its interest in the property and 
no more. ‘These tracks have been constructed under a variety 
of contracts. Sometimes the carrier procures the right of 
way and constructs the track entirely at its own expense. In 
such case the track is the property of the carrier and should 
be inventoried to it. In other instances the industry con- 
structs and maintains the track entirely at its own expense. 
In these cases the carrier is allowed nothing whatever on 
account of the track. The mere fact that its locomotive runs 
in and out over this track is no reason why the track should 
be inventoried as property used by the carrier for its pur- 
poses as a carrier. This is in no sense property which the 
carrier has devoted to the public use. 

In the great majority of instances the track is constructed 
and maintained partly at the expense of the carrier and part- 
ly at the expense of the industry, and in such case each party 
is credited with the amount which belongs to it. 

It generally happens that the carrier has under the con- 
tract of construction the right to remove, upon the termina- 
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tion of the use, the rails, ties, and other movable property. 
It usually enjoys that right even though these articles of 
property may have been paid for by the industry. If the 
carrier enjoys the right of removal, whether it furnished the 
property or not, it is credited with these items of property 
and also with the tracklaying and surfacing which would be 
required to put them in place. As a rule the land upon which 
the track is located belongs to the industry. The industry 
may at any time terminate the use, and in that event the 
land reverts to it. Upon this condition nothing is allowed 
the carrier for the land. It is not believed that it has any 
such title to it or interest in it as entitles it to make that the 
basis of a claim for earnings. 

If property is jointly owned by two or more railroad com- 
panies that property appears in the inventory of each of the 
owners. Where property is owned by one railroad company 
but used exclusively by another it is inventoried to the owner 
but it also appears in the inventory of the using company. 
The details will be given but once and will ordinarily be 
found in the inventory of the owner, although in some cases 
they may appear in that of the user where the relation of the 
user to the property is really that of an owner. When prop- 
erty is both owned and used by one railroad company which 
gives to some other railroad company a qualified use in the 
property in common with itself, that property is inventoried 
to the owner and is classified as owned and used by the 
owner. While reference is made to the fact of such use in 
the engineering report and the tentative valuation, the prop- 
erty itself does not appear in the inventory of the company 
having the qualified use, and this is the thing of which the 
carrier in this case complains. 

As a practical matter it would require an immense 
amount of work to separately inventory every piece of track 
and every facility in which and over which a railroad other 
than the owner may have some right of use. These track- 
age rights are so interlaced and so involved as to make it 
almost impossible to untangle them and to state separately 
the value of each piece of property involved. While this 
might be done it certainly ought not to be attempted in view 
of the enormous expense involved unless some good will re- 
sult. Under the present system every piece of railroad prop- 
erty which is owned or used for common carrier purposes is 
valued and the statute in that respect has been literally com- 
plied with. It would serve no useful purpose to attempt to 
state separately and by itself the value of each piece of prop- 
erty in which some company other than the owner may have 
an incidental use in common with the owner. 


APPRECIATION 


Most units of property which enter into the construction 
and operation of a railroad improve at the very first under 
use. While, however, this is true at the very outset it speedi- 
ly comes to pass that the different units which enter into the 
property begin to deteriorate. After a comparatively few 
days the property ceases to appreciate and begins to depre- 
ciate. Rails, ties, cars, engines, are all growing older and al! 
become in a very short time less valuable than when new. 

To this rule that the physical property of the railroad de- 
preciates the roadbed forms an important exception. This 
item of property grows better with time instead of worse. 
Without inquiring for the moment just how or why this im- 
provement occurs, the testimony in this case clearly shows 
and it must be admitted as a physical fact, that a seasoned 
roadbed is of more value than a new one. It costs less to 
maintain and the same amount of traffic can be handled over 
it at less expense. Should the commission attempt to ascer 
tain and report the value of this appreciation? 

There is nothing in the valuation act which expressly re- 
quires this. Clearly it should not be shown as a part of the 
cost of reproduction new, for it does not exist in the propert) 
when new. It is only with lapse of time and as the property) 
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becomes old that the appreciation takes place. The natural 


connection in which to show this would be along with de- 


preciation. Just as other parts of the property depreciate, so 
this part appreciates. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has said that appreciation should be added to and de- 
preciation subtracted from the cost of reproduction new. 
The act, however, does not require this. Appreciation might 
perhaps be properly shown as an additional value or ele- 
ment of value, but this provision of the act seems to apply 
to intangible rather than physical property, and this appre- 
ciation is a physical fact which must be reported and valued 
as such, if at all. 

It was the evident intention of the framers of this act to 
provide for the statement in some form of every fact which 
might have a bearing upon the final value of these proper- 
ties. It was also the plain intent to show the condition of 
the property at the date of valuation so that its then value 
might be determined. This being so, it seems to me that the 
commission should, if it can be done, place a value upon this 
physical change which has taken place in the property since 
new. Unless that is done it will be impossible to show the 
physical value of the property which is being devoted at a 
given time to the public service. There is every reason to 
suppose that the Supreme Court would hold that no final 
value could be fixed upon which a fair return should be al- 
lowed without considering this element of appreciation. 

How is the value of this appreciation to be ascertained ? 
This is the serious question. The witness for the carriers 
are all positive in their assertion that appreciation does exist, 
and this is admitted, but no one of them clearly points out 
a basis for putting this physical fact into dollars. There is 
some attempt to show that it has cost the carrier a certain 
amount and that this cost is the fair measure of its value. 
Were it possible to state what appreciation has in fact cost, 
that probably would be the most satisfactory way of deter- 
mining its value, but appreciation under the accounting rules 
of the commission costs the carrier nothing whatever. The 
entire expense of doing the things which have been done must 
under the rules of the commission be charged to cost of 
operation. No part of those expenditures can properly ap- 
pear in the investment account. 

Unless, therefore, the commission is prepared to change its 
accounting rules and to hold that a portion of these main- 
tenance expenditures can properly be charged as an addition 
or betterment to the property, which can not be done and 
never will be done as a practical matter, there is no such 
thing as the cost of appreciation. The property has im- 
proved. It is of more value at the end of the five years than 
when operation began, but that improvement is due to natural 
processes; it has not been produced by any act of the car- 
rier and it has not involved any expenditure of money upon 
the part of the carrier. On the whole, it must be apparent 
that if the carrier has earned that to which it is entitled— 
that is, an amount sufficient to pay its operating expenses, 
the depreciation in its property, and a fair return upon the 
investment—there is no reason in equity why it should be 
wllowed anything on account of this appreciation, which 
is entirely a process of nature and for which no expendi- 
ture whatever has been made by the carrier. 

But the question is not what effect shall be given to ap- 
preciation in determining the final value of the property. 
Appreciation is a physical fact; the seasoned roadbed is 
worth more than the new one. What in dollars is the value 
of this change? I have endeavored to show that this value 
can not be stated in terms of cost, because under the rules 
of the commission solidification and adaptation cost noth- 
ing. 

In my own opinion the commission ought not to fix any 
lefinite figure for appreciation until some further study of 
that matter can be made by the division of valuation. The 
‘ccounts of carriers have not been kept in such a way that 
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figures bearing upon this subject can be obtained without 
an analysis of the details. Just what or how reliable in- 
formation could be worked up is uncertain but if the com- 
mission is of the opinion that some figure should be estab- 
lished in respect to this item the matter might well be re- 
committed to the division of valuation with instructions to 
investigate and report to the commission. 


DEPRECIATION 


The carriers claim that there is no depreciation so long 
as the property is maintained in a state of 100 per cent 
efficiency. ‘The duty of the commission is, as they see it, 
to inquire whether there be deferred maintenance, and, if 
so, to report that; otherwise it should report no deprecia- 
tion. This certainly is not true of a single simple unit of 
railroad property. ‘Take, for example, a rail. This has 
a life depending upon the conditions of use and mainte- 
nance. Let it be assumed that the life of the rail under 
consideration is 10 years. At the end of the first year this 
rail carries the same load with the same safety as when 
new. It is at 100 per cent efficiency.. Nevertheless one- 
tenth of its life has gone. At the end of five years it is still 
at 100 per cent efficiency but one-half its life has gone. No 
definition of depreciation has ever been formulated under 
which it could be said that this rail does not depreciate as 
its useful life expires. 

It is conceded by the Government that a public utility 
has a right to demand from the public in the way of earn- 
ings an amount sufficient to cover depreciation. Will it be 
conceded by the public utilities of this country that nothing 
need be allowed for the wear of the rail or the ties? Cer- 
tainly it will not be and ought not to be. 

It is true that in case of a composite property like a 
railroad, made up of different units of various kinds with 
a life of varying lengths, there comes a time when renewals 
will offset depreciation, so that if the property is properly 
maintained it does not depreciate as a whole below that 
point. 

That this is so appears from the fact that the total de- 
preciation in case of an old railroad may be even less than 
in case of a much newer one. The per cent of depreciation 
in the highly maintained Pennsylvania line, which is 50 
years old, may be less than that in some newly constructed 
line which is not 10 years old. This is a fact of great 
significance which may play an important part when it 
comes to devising some proper way in which to state de- 
preciation and determine a proper depreciation allowance. 
It does not support the claim that there is no depreciation 
until a falling off in efficiency occurs. 

The contention of the carriers is that to depreciate their 
properties and to make the depreciated value the basis for 
rate making is virtually to confiscate those properties by 
this amount; but if this be so it is because the carrier has 
not in the past earned, as it should, an amount sufficient to 
cover depreciation. A railroad should earn from the day it 
begins operation an amount sufficient to pay its operating 
expenses, the depreciation of its property, and a fair return 
upon that property invested for the public benefit. If it has 
earned that amount and if its property has depreciated 15 
per cent, then it has somewhere in some form the amount 
of this depreciation, and the depreciation itself ought to be 
charged against it. It may be that in the majority of cases 
the railroad did not earn in its early years and could not 
have earned under reasonable rates a sufficient amount to 
take care of this depreciation; but this does not show that 
the depreciation itself does not occur. 

The act requires the commission to show in detail, with 
respect to each piece of property, the cost of reproduction 
less depreciation. This is exactly what the division of 
valuation is attempting to do. No attempt has been made 
to depreciate each tie or each rail, but the ties upon a valua- 
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tion section are regarded as one piece of property, so of the 
rails, other track material, etc. Each building of consider- 
able size is depreciated as a unit, and the same thing is 
true of shop machines, of engines, and of cars. It is in- 
conceivable that the commission will seriously entertain the 
proposition of the carrier to find no depreciation unless 
there be deferred maintenance. 

The commission uses what is known as the “straight- 
line” method; that is, it assumes that the total service units 
are equally distributed over the entire life of an article. 
Some suggestion has been made by counsel that this method 
was unjust to the carrier and ought not to be employed. No 
testimony has been introduced in support of this proposi- 
tion. The commission is without information as to what 
other method might be employed or as to how it could be 
applied. 

The straight-line method has been used generally, if not 
uniformly, in valuation proceedings where depreciation was 
shown. ‘That was the method employed in the cases which 
went to the Supreme Court of the United States. It would 
seem to be fair to.all parties, since it expresses the exact 
condition of the property. 

CONTINGENCIES 

In most estimates of the cost of reproduction in the past 
an allowance has been made in the nature of an overhead 
charge for contingencies. This has generally been computed 
as a percentage and has varied from 2 to 10 per cent. Some 
times the same percentage has been computed upon both 
road and equipment accounts, while in other cases a larger 
percentage has been used for the road accounts than for 
equipment. No allowance has been made for contingencies, 
as such, by the commission in the tentative valuation of 
the Texas Midland and this is alleged as error. 

When the building of a railroad is in contemplation the 
engineer locates his railroad, ascertains what facts he can 
as to physical and commercial conditions under which that 
railroad is to be built, makes his surveys, draws his plans, 
and from these surveys and plans determines the quantities 
which will enter into the construction of the road. He then 
applies to those quantities what he believes to be a proper 
price, and thereby shows the total expense of building the 
railroad. 

The accuracy of this estimate will depend upon the char- 
acter of the man who makes it and the care with which it 
is made; but even though the engineer be competent and 
the work done with care, it is still found necessary by ex- 
perience to add to the estimate from 5 to 10 per cent for 
contingencies to cover matters which have not been foreseen. 
No question can be made that the prudent engineer and 
the prudent investor will do this and that experience demon- 
strates the practical necessity for such an addition. But 
what are the reasons for this allowance and do those rea- 
sons apply in case of a reproductive estimate? 

There are perhaps two general classes of items which 
justify the allowance for contingencies in case of the road 
to be constructed. It is almost inevitable that some things 
will be forgotten which are finally necessary to the comple- 
tion of the property. If a complete detail of the construc- 
tion expense as actually incurred be compared with the de- 
tailed estimate, it will be found that certain items in the 
former do not appear in the latter. These omitted items 
make up a considerable part of the allowance for contin- 
gencies. 

In the building of the railroad unexpected difficulties are 
encountered. The character of the excavation is not what 
was anticipated. Rock is found where earth might have 
been expected. Bridge piers must be given a greater depth 
of penetration than was indicated by the borings and sound- 
ings. These and numerous other unforeseen conditions add 


to the total cost of the work. 
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Neither of these two classes of items which make up the 
greater part of the sum total of contingencies in new con- 
struction are present in the reproduction of the property. 
The road has been constructed. Every item which enters 
into the property is present and can be seen and inven- 
toried. Those things which were omitted in the estimate of 
original construction are all here before the eye in case of 
the completed property. The first class of items which ren- 
ders an allowance for contingencies imperative in case of 
new construction disappears in case of reproduction. 

It may be said, although that claim has not been very 
clearly urged in testimony by the carriers, that it is impos- 
sible to enumerate all the items of property which enter into 
the construction of a railroad and that some allowance 
must be made to take care of inevitable omissions. While 
this might be so in case of an inventory hastily taken, it is 
not true of the inventory which is being made in this valua- 
tion. 

It should be further noted that certain matters which 
might be termed contingencies are taken care of in the price. 
This is illustrated by the building accounts. In determin- 
ing the reproductive cost of a building a bill of materials 
is prepared and prices are applied. To this an addition is 
made on account of contingencies or contractor’s profit or 
both. This is to cover that element of uncertainty which 
exists in every estimate. The result is the outside figure 
for which the building could be built by the carrier or for 
which it could be contracted to a responsible contractor if 
that method were preferred. Certainly nothing further 
should be added to the cost thus determined on account of 
contingencies. 

In some of the primary accounts there is no contingency. 
This would be so of rail. It would be true of ties if proper- 
ly handled and cared for. Wherever there is a liability to 
loss an allowance is made on this account. In the laying 
of rail, for instance, a certain number of spikes will be lost. 
The carrier to produce a mile of track must purchase more 
spikes than will be found in the completed track. An al- 
lowance is made on this account, the quantity of spikes 
actually found being increased sufficiently to cover the 
quantity which must as a practical matter be purchased. 
The same sort of an allowance is made in other cases where 
necessary. It has been felt that much more accurate results 
can be reached in this way than by a general allowance 
based on an analogy which does not exist to cover some- 
thing the amount of which can only be guessed at. 


ENGINEERING 


In determining cost of reproduction it has been the gen 
eral practice to allow a gross sum for engineering in the 
nature of an overhead expense. It is claimed that this is 
not correct. The Kansas commission in its protest against 
the tentative value of the Kansas City Southern insists that 
engineering ought not to be included in one general item 
but should be assigned to particular pieces of property, and 
the first inquiry is, What practice should be followed in 
this respect ? 

The conclusion was reached after the most careful con- 
sideration with the engineers of the commission that to at- 
tempt to allocate the cost of engineering to particular pieces 
of property would be a refinement not practiced in the past, 
not called for in the present work, and which for lack of 
supporting data would introduce an element of greater un- 
certainty rather than greater certainty. It was therefore 
determined to adopt the almost universal practice of the 
past and to treat engineering as an overhead charge which 
could be properly stated in a single gross amount. 

For the determination of this amount two methods are 
open, the synthetical and the historical. Under the synthet 
ical method an attempt is made to determine the amount 
of engineering service which will be required and its cost 
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A construction program is mapped out; the number of en- 
gineers required is determined; their grade and salaries are 
fixed; the length of their service is stated; and in this way 
the total amount of the expenditure is arrived at. This 
method was actually tried by the division of valuation in 
case of all the properties first valued with the result that we 
became convinced that it was neither satisfactory nor safe. 
The objection is that no supporting data can be found. 
Reliance must be placed entirely upon the judgment of the 
man who makes the estimate. It is not possible to bring 
that judgment to the test of actual experience as disclosed 
by the records of the carriers. 

The historical method inquires what this expense has been 


in the past and seeks to determine in this manner what it 


would be today. For years engineering has stood as primary 
account No. 1. It is one of the few accounts which have 
never been changed. It has been easy to distinguish those 
items which should go to this account. The actual cost of 
engineering is therefore known with substantial accuracy as 
to many railroad properties. 

Assuming that engineering is to be computed as a per- 
centage, upon what base should it be reckoned? Should the 
entire cost of the property be taken or should the percentage 
be applied to certain items of cost? 

The investment accounts of a railroad are divided into 
three general classes, road, equipment, and general expendi- 
tures. It is evident that there is no connection and there- 
fore no necessary relation between engineering and general 
expenditures. This class of accounts should therefore be 
omitted in computing engineering. 

In some cases engineering accrues as an expense in con- 
nection with equipment and in others it does not. With 
smaller roads and with many of the larger roads equipment 
engineering is furnished by the builder and becomes a part 
of the price paid for the completed article. It often happens, 
however, that equipment is furnished according to specifica- 
tions prepared by the carrier and this involves an item of 
engineering expense. Considered as a whole, the propor- 
tion of engineering cost assignable to equipment is almost 
negligible. 

Now, the relation between the cost of equipment and the 
cost of roadway varies greatly with different properties. 
The New Orleans, Texas & Mexico, for example, shows a 
reproductive cost of its roadway of approximately $4,407,- 
868 and of equipment of approximately $3,997,808, while 
in case of the Winston-Salem Southbound the reproductive 
cost of its roadway is $4,493,137 and of its equipment 
$292,165. It will be seen, therefore, that there is no definite 
relation between the cost of engineering and the cost of 
equipment and therefore equipment should be disregarded 
in seeking a satisfactory base for the computing of engi- 
neering as a percentage. 

This would leave the road accounts only and from these 
engineering itself should be excluded. The same is also 
true of land in connection with which there is little or no 
engineering proper. Whatever might go into that account 
is more properly chargeable to the cost of the land. 

It would seem, therefore, that the road accounts exclusive 
of land and engineering afford the most reliable base for 
the computation of engineering as a percentage. 

For the purpose of ascertaining whether engineering 
could properly be stated as a percentage of the above road 
accounts a study was early begun by the division of valua- 
tion, the results of which were exhibited to the commission 
by its supervisor of accounts. The property of 70 different 
corporations was covered. One hundred and _ twenty-one 


different projects ranging from 21% to 900 miles in length 
were involved. The total number of miles of railroad con- 
struction was 9,617, the cost of which was $302,000,000. 
These projects were selected by the supervisor of accounts 
by taking first those properties upon which the accountants 
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of the commission were then engaged, and next selecting 
certain other properties which were pointed out by our en- 
gineers in the various districts as probably instructive, No 
one knew when the property was selected what the figures 
would show. No attempt was made to support any precon- 
ceived theory, the sole desire being to ascertain the fact, 
and it is believed that the result is fairly reliable. Our 
stock of information is being added to day by day and the 
sum total may somewhat change the present result, but not 
much. 

An examination of the figures given by Mr. Brown shows 
that in 6 cases the per cent of engineering exceeds 6 per 
cent; in 10 cases it is between 5 and 6 per cent; in 4 cases 
it is below 1 per cent; and in 16 cases between 1 and 2 per 
cent. An examination of the chart introduced in connection 
with Mr. Brown’s testimony, upon which the percentages 
are graphically shown, demonstrates that the great bulk falls 
between 2 and 5 per cent. Mr. Brown testified that a 
weighted average showed approximately 3.6 per cent. 

The deduction from the study of the division of valua- 
tion is confirmed by the studies of the carriers, and the in- 
formation accumulated by them. Mr. Hansel is chairman 
of a committee appointed by the president’s conference com- 
mittee for the purpose of dealing with the subject of engi- 
neering. He had before him while giving his testimony a 
compilation of data furnished him by the carriers from all 
parts of the country. Those figures given by the carriers 
themselves, and therefore not unduly low, showed an aver- 
age of 4.4 per cent as stated by Mr. Hansel. It is not be- 
lieved that the returns from which Mr. Hansel testified are 
as representative as those of the commission, for while they 
cover a greater mileage they only embrace 38 different cor- 
porations as compared with 70 in the compilation of the 
division of valuation. 

Acting upon the strength of what our own studies dis- 
closed the Washington office issued to members of the en- 
gineering board an instruction to allow for engineering a 
percentage of the road and track accounts, exclusive of land 
and engineering, which should be not less than 2 per cent 
nor more than 5 per cent under ordinary circumstances. If 
the member of the engineering board believes that there are 
peculiar circumstances which justify the applying of a per- 
centage either above or below the limits thus fixed he calls 
the case to the attention of the Washington office, giving his 
opinion and his reasons in support of the same. It is then 
determined upon conference what percentage shall be al- 
lowed. It is believed that this is the fairest—indeed. the 
only possible—way in which engineering can be treated in 
a valuation upon the scale of this one, and where it is re- 
quired that the valuation shall be distributed between the 
several States, and it is further believed that the figures 
fixed are not open to serious question. 

Assuming that the above rule is correct, how shall it be 
applied to a particular property? How shall the engineer 
determine whether 2 per cent or 5 per cent is the proper 
figure to allow? 

Plainly, he must inquire as to the character of the road 
and the amount of engineering required. If the road is of 
extremely simple construction and the expenditure is ordi- 
nary in amount, the percentage would be low, while if the 
difficulties are many it would be high, although it should 
be noted that some of the most difficult projects show a 
comparatively low percentage of engineering cost, for the 
reason that the total cost upon which the percentage is reck- 
oned is large. For example, the Florida East Coast ex- 
tension from Homestead to Key West involves unusual en- 
gineering difficulties, and yet the percentage of engineering 
is but 2.52 per cent. 

GENERAL EXPENDITURES 


The best examination we have been able to give the mat- 
ter indicates that 11% per cent would be about right for the 
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average case, but this is computed upon all the road ac- 
counts except land. In some States a large charter fee is 
required, depending usually upon the amount of the capi- 
tal stock and bonds named in the articles of incorporation. 
Our engineers are instructed to ascertain the amount of 
such fee and to add it to the 1% per cent where it is more 
than nominal. 

It was felt at the outset that it might be necessary to de- 
termine in each case the cost of obtaining money; that is, 
that inquiry must be made into the credit of the company 
and the circumstances which would surround its financing. 
Further reflection, however, showed that this would be an 
almost impossible task and that the result would be mis- 
leading rather than informing. 
best to assume that the credit of all companies whose prop- 
erty was being reproduced was good and the same; that 
they could all obtain money at the same rate and purchase 
supplies for the same price. Upon no other theory would 
the cost of reproducing the different properties be fairly 
comparable. 

This being settled the next question was, what rate of 
interest should be adopted? Six per cent is the legal rate 
of interest in a large section of this country where no other 
rate is specified. An examination of the sale of bonds of 
various kinds for the five years preceding June 30, 1914, 
led to the belief that this rate would be ample to cover not 
only the interest on the money but any brokerage which 
would usually be charged for the obtaining of the money. 
It has been asumed, therefore, that at 6 per cent whatever 
money is needed can be obtained and that this rate of inter- 
est will cover the entire cost of obtaining the money. 


CONSTRUCTION PERIOD 


The only importance of the construction period is in its 
bearing upon interest during construction and to an extent 
perhaps upon certain other overhead charges like engineer- 
ing and general expenditures. While there can be no seri- 
ous question as to this period in case of the Texas Mid- 
land, there will be a wide difference of opinion in many, 
and perhaps in most cases. The length of the construction 
period will be one of the debatable questions which will 
run into money more rapidly than almost any other and 
what is meant by it should be clearly defined. 

With respect to the determination of the length of the 
construction period two observations may be made. 

(1) An examination of the construction history of many 
railroads shows that construction has seldom proceeded as 
rapidly as it might economically have done. Delays have 
been due to a great variety of causes but oftenest to financial 
difficulties. For this reason the period of construction as it 
has actually existed in case of particular properties is not a 
fair measure of what the construction period for those prop- 
erties should be, nor is the average construction period a 
fair test. The construction period as determined by our 
engineers is not supposed to represent the shortest period in 
which the railroad could be constructed but rather that 
period within which the work might be economically done. 
The usual delays which occur on the average in normal 
times due to labor and market conditions are assumed to 
exist, but unusual delays due to financial troubles and to 
ther causes peculiar to individual properties are eliminated. 

(2) All existing means of transportation aside from the 
property itself which is under reproduction are assumed to 
exist. The Texas Midland, for example, is crossed by sev- 
eral different roads, which makes possible the bringing in 
of men and materials at these junction points. This en- 
ables the engineer to proceed with his hypothetical recon- 
struction at several different places at the same time. As- 
suming that conditions are the same along the entire line a 
road 300 miles in extent might be reproduced in nearly the 
same time as a road 100 miles long. 
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INTEREST DuRING CONSTRUCTION 


It has already been stated in discussing cost of securing 
money that 6 per cent had been fixed upon as the rate of 
interest which should be allowed; it remains to consider the 
length of time for which this rate should be applied. In 
the valuation of public utilities like a railroad it has been 
customary in the past to allow interest for one-half, the con- 
struction period. This is apparently done upon the theory 
that expenditures would run over the entire period of con- 
struction at about the same rate. Following this practice 
the division of valuation at first determined that interest 
should be reckoned upon the entire reproductive cost for 
one-half the full construction period. 

The equipment of a railroad very often makes up a con- 
siderable part of its entire cost. This is not usually pur- 
chased for the most part until the road is practically com- 
pleted and but little if any interest is actually paid on ex- 
penditures on this account up to the time that operation he- 
gins. For this reason it did not seem proper to treat the 
payments for equipment exactly the same as payments for 
other items of construction. It was finally decided to 
allow in most cases interest upon equipment for three 
months. 

Interest was computed upon the above basis in case of the 
Texas Midland. In reckoning interest the entire construc- 
tion period was used and interest was computed for nine 
months upon all accounts except land and _ interest. 

My own opinion is still what it has been from the first. 
It is hardly conceivable that a railroad would be built with- 
out having provision in cash for on the average at least 
three months’ expenditures. In addition, it must be re- 
membered that no interest is allowed on expenditures dur- 
ing the preliminary period until the end of that period or 
until actual construction has begun. A deposit averaging 
that amount would undoubtedly carry with it some small 
allowance on account of interest from the bank, and 6 per 
cent is perhaps more than the average railroad has paid; 
but remembering that this covers not only interest on the 
money but the expense of obtaining the money it seems to 
me that the rule, while certainly a liberal one, is perhaps 
none too liberal. 


LANDS 


Some of the most important and at the same time the 
most doubtful and difficult questions presented arise under 
lands. No attempt is here made to discuss the legal phases 
of these questions, but simply to consider what should be 
done from an administrative standpoint. 

Paragraph First of the valuation act requires the com- 
mission to report original cost, cost of reproduction new, 
and the cost of reproduction less depreciation of each piece 
of property owned or used by a common carrier for its pur- 
poses as a common carrier. If this paragraph stood alone, 
it would clearly impose upon the commission the duty of 
reporting the cost of reproducing the operative lands of 
the carrier. 

Paragraph Second enumerates in detail the things which 
are to be reported as to the operative lands of the carrier. 
It is a maxim of statutory construction that a general pro- 
vision may be modified by a particular provision in the 
same statute, and when these two paragraphs are considered 
together it seems evident that all the facts as to which Con- 
gress desired a report touching the right of way of the 
carrier are enumerated in Paragraph Second. If this is so, 
the commission is not required to report in terms the cost 
to the carrier of acquiring at the present day its common- 
carrier lands. 

This, however, is not of much practical importance since 
paragraph second, as ordinarily interpreted, requires the 
commission to report, if not the cost of reproduction, at 
least what amounts to the same thing. Paragraph second. 
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which may for convenience be repeated here, is as follows: 


Second. Such investigation and report shall state in detail and separately 


from improvements the original cost of all lands, rights of way, and ter- 
minals owned or used for the purposes of a common carrier, and ascer- 
tained as of the time of dedication to public use, and the present value of 
the same, and separately the original and present cost of condemnation and 
damages or of purchase in excess of such original cost or present value. 


Every effort is being made both by the carrier and by 
the commission to ascertain and report the original cost of 
lands. The carrier is required to make return showing such 
cost in detail and this return when received is carefully ex- 
amined and verified by the accountants of the commission. 


The records of the carrier, municipal land records, court . 


records, and any and every source of information which 
tends to show what the carrier did actually pay for its right 
of way are consulted. ; 

When it is impossible to ascertain what the carrier did 
in fact pay no attempt has been made to estimate the value 
of the lands acquired at the time of their original acquisi- 
tion. Certain lands of the Texas Midland were donated 
and an attempt was made to ascertain the value of these 
lands at the time of the donation. About 20 years had 
elapsed. It was found exceedingly difficult to obtain re- 
liable information and it was felt that the result did not 
justify the effort; since then no similar attempt has been 
made unless it was possible to reach a fairly reliable con- 
clusion, 

Our accountants attempt to classify this original cost; 
that is, to show how much was paid the landowner and 
whether as a purchase price or as condemnation damages, 
the cost of taking and recording the title, the fees paid 
lawyers, land agents, etc. These classified costs are assigned 
so far as possible to specific parcels. In a word, all the in- 
formation available upon the subject of original cost is be- 
ing compiled and reported in as much detail as would be 
profitable. 

The commission has reported in the tentative valuation 
of the Texas Midland and in all other tentative valuations 
to date a present value which is arrived at by ascertaining 
the number of acres of land owned or used by the carrier 
for its purposes as a common carrier and multiplying this 
acreage by a market value determined from the present mar- 
ket value of similar adjacent and adjoining lands. Due al- 
lowance is made for any peculiar value which may attach 
by reason of the peculiar adaptability of the land to rail- 
road use. Nothing is included for the expense of acquisi- 
tion, nor for severance damages, nor for interest during con- 
struction. 

I have myself doubted whether this was in all cases the 
present value called for by the statute. It is the market 
value by the acre of the lands taken; what an entire tract 
of such land would sell for; it is not the present value of 
the right of way of the carrier if that is to be determined 
‘either by what it would ordinarily cost the carrier to acquire 
i piece of that peculiar shape and for that use, or by the 
lessening of value to the entire tract of the land owner. 

The purpose of the valuation act seems to have been to 
require from the commission a report of all those facts 
needed to establish the value upon which a carrier is en- 
titled to earn. In this view it is said to be well enough to 
report acreage value as present value, since original cost is 
also reported, and if original cost is to govern, the tribunal 
which fixes the ultimate value can use the proper figure. 

It has seemed to me that under the decision of the Min- 
nesota Rate case some further investigation should be made 
where the original cost exceeds the acreage value and that 
after such investigation a present value should be deter- 
mined which might or might not, according to circum- 
stances, be the original cost or some figure differing from 
that. The original cost would be merely an item of evi- 
dence bearing upon present value. 
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No attempt has been made to show the cost of originally 
procuring right of way in excess of then acreage value and 
none should be made for the reason that it can not be shown 
with sufficient accuracy to be of service. To attempt to go 
back more than 10 to 15 years and to state the acreage value 
of the lands of the carrier at the time of their appropria- 
tion would be to enter the realm of speculation. Any con- 
clusion reached would be little better than a guess. Con- 
gress certainly does not intend to require what is practically 
impossible. If this is to be attempted at all it could prob- 
ably best be done by applying a percentage or multiplier as 
hereinafter indicated. 

No attempt has so far been made to show the cost of pro- 
curing right of way at present time in excess of acreage 
value for the following reasons: (a) The meaning of the 
statute is extremely uncertain. (b) The Minnesota rate 
case, decided after the passage of the valuation act, has up- 
set many theories as to the valuation of railway lands and 
thereby rendered unimportant facts which were previously 
considered to be significant. If this provision be construed 
as requiring the commission to show the cost of acquiring 
the lands of a carrier at the present time in addition to the 
acreage value of the land itself, then that decision has ap- 
parently rendered this work unnnecessary. 

Carriers insist that such is the meaning of this provision 
and have given evidence tending to show that it is possible 
to ascertain and report the fact. It is claimed that each 
parcel should be considered by itself, that the acreage value 
of the land taken should be determined, and that it should 
be further determined what the damages to such parcels are 
in addition to such land value. This is the question sub- 
mitted in every condemnation proceeding and to adopt this 
course of action would mean that a condemnation proceed- 
ing should be instituted as to every individual parcel. I 
have made myself and have caused to be made by others 
some estimate of the expense of determining these values in 
that way, and the general opinon is that a conservative 
estimate would be from $2,000,000 to $4,000,000 in addi- 
tion to the land work which we are now doing. My own 
belief is that it would be considerably more than this sum 
if we were to include the subsequent expenses of litigation 
after the tentative report of the commission had been pub- 
lished. 

The carriers seem to assume that the commission would 
be satisfied to accept the showing which they might make 
but this can not be done. If this fact is to be determined 
it must be determined by the representatives of the commis- 
sion. ‘Today we have no rules or methods for the handling 
of this matter nor are many of our land appraisers com- 
petent to handle it. If this thing is to be done a new method 
of procedure must be marked out, new rules must be formu- 
lated, and a new corps of employees must be drilled. 

When all this has been done and a result has been ob- 
tained, what supporting data can be marshaled to sustain 
it? Absolutely nothing except the opinion of some man. 
This is not at all so of the present land values which we are 
obtaining. Back of these values are opinions and assess- 
ments and of more importance than all else actual sales. It 
is becoming evident that the acreage values which the com- 
mission fixes either in country or in city can not be success- 
fully attacked. The commission may publish these with 
some assurance that they will stand the test of the most rigid 
investigation. Not so with these severance damages which 
will have nothing but a mere opinion founded on no intelli- 
gent experience behind them. 

I have never contended myself that it was impossible to 
report this fact. This is the issue in every condemnation 
case. Upon that issue witnesses are called and a conclusion 
is finally reached. It can hardly be said that the commis- 
sion could not investigate and report its conclusion. Mv 
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thought has been that the commission was not justified in 
throw.ng away millions of money to establish a fact which 
the Supreme Court of the United States has held since the 
passage of the act to be of no account when ascertained. 

If the commission is of the opinion that the act does re- 
quire it to report this fact, and that this requirement of the 
act should be complied with before calling to the attention 
of Congress the decision of the Supreme Court, this can 
probably be done by another method, which will produce a 
more accurate result and will not involve much effort or ex- 
pense. m 

It is generally understood that a railroad must pay for 
its right of way something more than the acreage value of 
the land which it takes. It has been the general impression 
that the value of the right of way of a railroad was deter- 
mined by the cost of acquiring that right of way at the time 
in question under the then land values. Therefore in order 
to determine the value of its right of way it has been neces- 
sary to first determine this excess which the railroad must 
pay over and above the acreage value. 

For this purpose studies have been made by State com- 
missions and others. The actual expenditure by a railroad 
for its right of way in a particular case is known. The 
acreage value of the land acquired can be determined with 
substantial accuracy in just the way that our people are 
determining that fact today. The difference between the 
amount actually paid by the railroad and this acreage value 
represents the excess cost. 

The result of these studies has usually been stated in the 
form of a percentage or multiple; that is, the excess cost 
would be as much as the acreage cost, or it might be one- 
half as much or twice as much. In any event it was stated 
in terms of a percentage of the land cost and was ordinarily 
known as a multiple. 

If any attempt is to be made to show cost of procuring 
right of way, it should be done in this manner. The result 
would be more reliable, it would cost but little, and when 
once determined would leave less room for dispute and sub- 
sequent litigation. 

Below is a statement of my own opinion as to what the 
commission should report touching the operative lands of a 
common carrier: . 

1. It should ascertain and report the acreage value. This 
is the basic fact upon which all other facts must depend. 
Whatever else is done this is the first and principal thing. 
The division of valuation has felt that if this fact could be 
accurately ascertained anything else which needed to be 
done or could be done would involve comparatively little 
effort. Up to the present time this is practically all which 
the land section has attempted to do. 

2. This value is being reported as the present value called 
for by the statute, but I doubt whether this is correct. In 
some cases, and perhaps in most cases, the acreage value 
and the present value are the same, but there are instances 
in which this is not true. In my own opinion it would be 
better to report an acreage value and also a present value. 

Should this be done the acreage value would be the pres- 
ent value in all cases where original cost, including the ex- 
pense of acquisition and adding a reasonable amount for 
interest during construction did not exceed such acreage 
value. If original cost did exceed the acreage value, then 
some further investigation should be made. If the value 
of these lands had not declined since the date of their 
acquisition, if they were acquired with reasonable prudence, 
and if no unusual or abnormal condition appeared, then 
original cost would be stated as present value, not because 
original cost is present value, but because under the cir- 
cumstances it would be the best evidence of such reason- 
able value. 


> 


3. If the commission believes that it should report cost 
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of acquisition at the present time, that should be stated as a 
percentage ofthe acreage value. Such percentage should be 
determined for each carrier and there would be no objec- 
tion to giving the amount in dollars produced by the per- 
centage. 


OTHER VALUES AND ELEMENTS OF VALUE 


The commission is required to investigate and report 
other values and elements of value, if any. Before the 
making of a tentative valuation upon the Texas Midland 
a communication was addressed to that carrier stating that 
it might file with the division of valuation, if it desired, a 
statement of the particulars in which it claimed an allow- 
ance of this character. In reply that company did file such 
statement, claiming an allowance on account of the follow- 
ing items: 

(a) Going concern value. 

(b) Connection with other lines. 
(c) Good station facilities. 

(d) Gradients. 

No testimony was introduced in support of its claim by 
the carrier and the commission stated in the tentative valua- 
tion that upon the record thus presented it was unable to 
find that the carrier was entitled to any allowance on ac- 
count of other values and elements of value. 

Tt follows that since the commission is not finding an 
ultimate value there should be no attempt to state at this 
time in dollars the other values or elements of value which 
might be considered in the determination of a final valu« 
of this property. 


NEW PENNSYLVANIA ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE 
HAULS ITS FIRST TRAIN 


An electric locomotive, which was built at the Altoona 
shops of the Pennsylvania Railroad for use in hauling heavy 
trains on the Horseshoe Curve and over the Allegheny 
Mountains, when the main line between Altoona and Cone- 
maugh is electrified, was given its first trial trip on August 
24. 

The test was conducted on the electrified portion of the 
main line between Overbrook and Paoli. The freight train, 














The New Locomotive Under Test on the Paoli Electrifica- 
tion of the Pennsylvania. 


which was drawn by the electric locomotive, consisted of 
an idle steam locomotive, 68 loaded freight cars and a cabin 


car. Similar tests were conducted for several days. 


The new locomotive, known as class FFI, is provided 
with four motors and has an hourly rating of 4,800 horse- 
power. It can be operated in either direction, and was 
designed to give great power at low speed. The locomotive 
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measures 76 ft. 614 in. over-all, and has a wheel base 63 
ft. 11 in. long. The driving wheels are 6 ft. in diameter. 
The total weight of the engine is 240 tons and the effective 


weight on drives is 198 tons. It is designed to operate from 
an 11,000 volt, single-phase overhead contact wire, taking 
current by means of a pantagraph similar to that used on the 
suburban electric motor car trains in service between Phila- 
delphia and Paoli. A detailed description of this locomotive 
was given on page 1199 of the Railway Age Gazette for 
June 8, 1917. The cab, frame, trucks and other mechanical 
parts were built by the railroad at the Altoona shops; the 
electrical equipment was supplied by the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company of East Pittsburgh. 

The locomotive was built with the idea of developing a 
standard type for handling tonnage trains electrically over 
the grade west of Altoona, Pa., known as the Altoona Hill. 
This hill includes 24 miles of 1 per cent, and 12 miles of 
2 per cent grade, and contains the famous Horseshoe Curve. 
Although the trial electric locomotive has been built and 
is being tested, the actual work of electrifying the section of 
main line referred to has not yet been authorized. 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 


Wasuinoton, D. C., October 3, 1917. 


NEWLANDS COMMITTEE CONSIDERING WESTERN TRIP 


The Newlands Joint Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
whose inquiry into questions pertaining to railway regu- 
lation and control and government ownership has been sub- 
jected to so many vicissitudes, is giving consideration to a 
plan for resuming its activities during the brief interval 
between the prospective adjournment of the special war 
session of Congress and the opening of the regular session 
in December. While it is understood that nothing definite 
has yet been decided the leaders in the committee are plan- 
ning a trip to the Pacific Coast for the purpose of holding 
hearings in San Francisco, possibly at other western cities, 
and also in Chicago. Such a trip would hardly place the 
committee in a position to make even a partial report to 
Congress that would be worth while, because its investiga- 
tion has been so interrupted that it has thus far been able 
to hear but little evidence beyond the preliminary testimony 
on behalf of the railroads; but many members of the com- 
mittee are anxious to take advantage of the opportunity to 
hear from western shippers and others during the brief 
respite from legislative activity. 

Under the resolution passed last winter extending the 
time for the committee’s inquiry a report is required to be 
presented at the opening of the next session, but by an 
amendment to the urgent deficiency appropriation bill passed 
by the Senate last week, the committee is continued for an- 
other year and the time for reporting is extended until the 
first Monday in Decémber, 1918. The bill was sent to con- 
ference on September 28. 

The joint resolution authorizing a general inquiry into the 
subject of railroad regulation was passed in July, 1916, and 
hearings were expected to be held during the summer. At 
its first meeting the committee outlined a tentative itinerary 
for an extensive western trip but the Congressional session 
was so delayed by the threatened railroad strike and other 
matters that the hearings were not begun until November 20, 
continuing until December 9; and it became necessary to ask 
for the extension. Hearings were also held during March 


and May, but the declaration of war with Germany and the 
‘calling of the busy extra session now drawing to a close put 
further progress out of the question. 

The new conditions created by the war and the concentra- 
tion of the nation’s energies on its prosecution are also con- 
sidered to have made it inadvisable for the committee to at- 
tempt to make any final report this vear. 
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War REVENUE BILL 

The war revenue bill, designed to yield $2,700,000,000 in 
revenue during the next year, after having been considerably 
revised in conference from the form in which it was originally 
passed in the House and from that in which it was passed 
by the Senate, was reported back to the House on Saturday 
and passed on Monday. It was passed by the Senate on 
Tuesday. The most important change in the provisions 
affecting the taxation of railroads was made in the war 
profits tax, for the purpose of allowing an exemption of 
from 7 to 9 per cent of the invested capital, as defined by 
the bill. ‘The graduated scale of rates is also changed to 
range from 20 to 60 per cent of various percentages of the 
so-called excess profits. The House bill levied an excess 
profits tax in addition to the excess profits tax now upon the 
statute books of 8 per cent. of the average net income of cor- 
porations and partnerships in excess of 8 per cent of the 
capital actually invested and an additional exemption of 
$5,000. The Senate substituted a war profits tax providing 
graduated rates ranging from 12 to 60 per cent upon 
incomes in excess of the average income during the 
years 1911, 1912 and 1913. The Senate provision, 
however, limited the exemption to an amount not less 
than 6 nor more than 10 per cent of the actual capital in- 
vested. The conferees on the part of the House receded 
from the disagreement to this amendment with an amendment 
levying an excess profits tax upon the excess profits ranging 
from 20 to 60 per cent. In arriving at the excess profits an 
exemption from the net income as shown by the income tax 
returns of not less than 7 nor more than 9 per cent of the 
actual capital invested is to be allowed. In addition, do- 
mestic corporations are allowed a flat exemption of $3,000. 

The bill still provides for an increase of the corporation 
income tax to a total of 6 per cent and also provides a tax 
of 10 per cent upon the amount of corporate income re- 
maining undistributed six months after the end of each year, 
with an exemption of the amount actually invested and em- 
ployed in the business or retained for the reasonable re- 
quirements of the business. One amendment adopted by the 
conferees provides that the normal tax of individuals on the 
income derive from interest from bonds containing a tax free 
covenant provision shall be deducted and withheld at the 
source of the income, providing that this shall not apply to. 
the new 2 per cent normal tax until on and after January 
1, 1918. The effect is to require the withholding of only 
2 per cent on the income from the corporate bonds. 

The compromise rates of the war tax are as follows: 

20 per cent of the amount of the net incomes in excess 
of the deduction allowed and not in excess of 15 per cent 
of the invested capital for the taxable year. 

25 per cent of the net income in excess of 15 per cent and 
not in excess of 20 per cent. 

35 per cent of the net income in excess of 20 per cent and 
not in excess of 25 per cent. 

45 per cent of the net income in excess of 25 per cent and 
not in excess of 33 per cent. 

60 per cent of the net income in excess of 33 per cent. 

The invested capital is defined as: (1) Actual cash paid 
in; (2) the actual cash value of tangible property paid in 
other than cash, for stock or shares at the time of such pay- 
ment (but in case such tangible property was paid in prior 
to January 1, 1914, the actual cash value of such property 
as of January 1, 1914, but in no case to exceed the par value 
of the original stock or shares specifically issued therefor), 
and, (3) paid in or earned surplus and undivided profits 
used or employed in the busines§ exclusive of undivided 
profits earned during the taxable year. 

Several changes were also made in the proposed taxes on 
freight, express and passenger transportation. The tax on 
freight bills is left at 3 per cent. The House bill provided 
a tax on express of 6 per cent of the amount paid for the 
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transportation. The Senate amended this by proposing a tax 
of 1 cent for each 25 cents or fraction thereof. The com- 
promise provides for a tax of 1 cent for each 20 cents or 
fraction thereof. ‘The House bill provided a tax equivalent 
to 10 per cent of the amount paid for the transportation of 
persons by rail or water. The Senate reduced this to 5 per 
cent and the compromise amendment provides for 8 per cent. 
This applies to any form of mechanical motive power on a 
regularly established line in competition with carriers by 
rail or water. The House bill provided a tax equivalent to 
10 per cent of the amount paid for seats, berths or state- 
rooms in parlor cars, sleeping cars or on vessels. The Sen- 
ate reduced this to 5 per cent but the Senate conferees re- 
ceded. ‘The compromise amendment applying to transporta- 
tion of railroad company material provides that the tax 
shall not apply to the transportation of company material 
transported by one carrier which constitutes a part of a rail- 
road system for another carrier which is also part of the 
same system. 


MOBILIZATION OF THE ARMY 


Up to Wednesday of this week, at the time of the start of 
the third division of the new National Army for the train- 
ing camp cantonments, the railroads had moved approxi- 
mately 720,000 soldiers from their homes or quarters to train- 
ing camps or embarkation points since early in August, in- 
cluding the regular army, the National Guard and the select- 
ive draft army. ‘The total up to Saturday night, September 
29, was 705,000:°’ ‘Mite great bulk of this army, according 
to a statement issued by the Railroads’ War Board giving a 
general description of the part played by the railroads in 
handling the biggest troop movement ever attempted in this 
country, has required special train service, involving the use 
of 13,500 passenger cars, including 1,500 Pullman standard 
and tourist sleeping cars, 2,000 baggage cars and 4,500 
freight cars. The part that did not require special train 
service was the 32,549 men included in the first 5 per cent 
of the National Army that moved by regular trains on Sep- 
tember 5. 

Approximately 40 per cent more, 275,000 men, were en- 
trained from September 19 to 23 and 25 per cent more, or 
approximately 172,000, are included in the division to be 
entrained from October 3 to 7. It is expected that the bal- 
ance of the citizen soldiers will begin to move to the can- 
tonments beginning October 17 and there are some addi- 
tional units of the National Guard to be taken care of. 

The figures as to the percentages of the National Army to 
be moved on different dates as originally planned are some- 
what larger than the number actually moved on those dates 
because of the fact that some of the cantonments were not 
quite ready to receive the complete quotas and because of the 
complications introduced by the plan of moving the col- 
ored men in separate trains. As a result the balance to be 
moved beginning October 17 will be somewhat larger than 
originally contemplated. This, however, is in no way the 
fault of the railroads as they have displayed a remarkable 
example of efficiency throughout the entire performance, 
which has progressed “with smoothness and success,” ac- 
cording to a statement by Secretary of War Baker. 

The troop movement problem has been a most difficult one 
to handle. Some conception of what it has meant may be 
deduced from the fact that in the National Army movement 
alone the railroads have had to prepare special schedules 
covering the 4,531 towns and cities designated by the Pro- 
vost Marshal General as the points of local concentration 
from which the recruits proceed to their cantonments, and 
the special train movements have had to be so directed as to 
prevent interruption to the regular passenger service. 

These schedules were prepared by the various territorial 
passenger associations and the extent of the work involved 
may be appreciated from the fact that in the office of the 
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Transcontinental Passenger Association, under the direction 
of Chairman E. L. Bevington, which had the longest hauls 
to arrange for, 75 clerks have been employed for several 
weeks on their preparation; and in the office of C. L. Hunter, 
vice-chairman of the Trunk Line Association, a force of 60 
was employed. Of the local concentration points, those 
where the largest number of men were to start were desig- 
nated as extra coach or special train points, while the men 
from the smaller towns started on regular trains. The points 
at which additional men were to be taken on the trains were 
all provided for in the schedules, as well as those at which 
extra coaches were to be added. At certain concentration 
points the extra coaches were made up into special trains to 
run through to the cantonments. All of these schedules 
were worked out well in advance, submitted to and approved 
by the War Department and then distributed to each of the 
local boards in charge of the entrainment. In many cases 
they were prepared sufficiently in advance to have them 
printed. The longest haul made in the new National army 
movement to date, according to the statement of the Railroads’ 
War Board, was that of the special train which moved the 
citizen soldiers from Yuma, Arizona, to Fort Riley, Kansas, 
a distance of 1,514 miles. This trip occupied 48 hours. 

The shortest distance traveled by any unit of the new 
National Army was that of the District of Columbia unit 
to Camp Meade in Maryland, a trip of less than 25 miles. 

Practically all of the National Guard movements to date 
have been of great length. The longest one was that made 
by a battalion of San Francisco engineers from San Fran- 
cisco, California, to a point on the Atlantic Coast. This 
battalion included 506 men and 18 officers. They occupied 
a special train comprising one standard sleeper, nine tourist 
sleepers, one baggage car, two kitchen cars and three box 
cars. Their train left San Francisco at 4 p. m. on September 
1 and arrived at destination at 10:15 a. m. September 8. 

The railroads have taken every step possible to safeguard 
the lives that the government has entrusted to them, and to 
complete the troop movement without delay and also without 
interfering with the abnormal amount of commercial traffic 
that the war has produced. 

The railroads have experienced some difficulty in certain 
cases because of a lack of complete control by the military 
authorities over the drafted men en route and reports have 
been made of a number of specific instances of wanton 
damage to passenger cars by troops. This has been particu- 
larly noticeable in the case of some of the men from the 
Northwest. A report was received stating that a large num- 
ber of the selected men who boarded a train in Montana 
were “crazy drunk” and not only seriously injured several 
of their own number in a scrimmage on the train, but mur- 
dered one train porter and threw another off the train while 
it was running 50 miles an hour. They also broke into a 
baggage car and took $300 worth of food supplies. The 
railroads have taken up with the War Department the 
question of securing protection from incidents of this kind. 

A bulletin issued on June 15 by the acting chief of staff 
of the army stated that the many complaints received and 
claims filed for damage to railroad equipment in recent 
movements of troops would indicate that commanding offi- 
cers of troop trains are not complying with the field service 
regulations regarding the keeping of order on trains. One 
of these rules requires the commanding officers of each troop 
train to take such action as may be necessary to prevent 
railroad equipment from being defaced or injured in any 
way by his command and that he will particularly caution 
all concerned against throwing articles from cars, a serious 
accident having occurred from this cause. Where any dam 
age or defacement is noted, a report is to be made through 
proper military channels to the adjutant general of th: 
army and the railroad representative is to be given an 
acknowledgment. Railroad officers have been directed to 
arrange to have a joint inspection made at destination 
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American Railway Accounting Officers Meeting 


Universal Through Interline Waybilling, Accounting 
for Government Business and Other Important Reports 


HE twenty-ninth annual meeting of the Association of 
T American Railway Accounting Officers was held at 

the Congress Hotel, Chicago, on September 26 and 
27. Of the approximately 700 members of the association 
there were over 200 present. The meeting was a sirictly 
business one; there were no entertainment features provided. 
Every effort was made to carry out the work of the associa- 
tion with all the speed consistent with a thorough consid- 
eration of the subjects discussed. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
UNIVERSAL THROUGH INTERLINE WAYBILLING, THROUGI! 
RATES AND SIMPLIFIED - DIVISIONS. 


There exists at this time and probably will continue to 
exist for an indefinite period an urgent necessity for: 

(a) The conservation and minimization of clerical man 
power. 

(b) The conservation of revenues by reducing operating 
costs. 

(c) The prompt and expeditious movement of freights. 

(d) The continuous movement, without intermediate de- 
lays for rebilling of freights, of all freight cars moving un- 
der inter-road loads. 

Local waybilling to and from intermediate juncticns of 
inter-road freights, both car load and less car loads, act as 
a means of preventing the accomplishment of those neces- 
sities above referred to. Complicated divisions and the 
absences of inter-road rates act as a deterrent to the estab- 
lishment of through interline waybilling and to the mini- 
mization of clerical costs incident thereto. 

The Association of American Railway Accounting Offi- 
cers, realizing all the benefits to be gained from such through 
interline waybilling has for years past strongly advocated 
its universal adoption with, thus far, but little substantial 
success. The difficulty would seem to be largely in its in- 
ability to forcefully interest the several freight traffic officers 
and traffic associations in its importance. 

The association has through its standing Committee on 
Freight Accounts created a sub-committee, charged with the 
duty of meeting and conferring with the several freight 
traffic committees and associations for the purpose of im- 
pressing upon the members of such committees and asso- 
clations the importance of the simplification of inter-road 
divisions and the establishment of through rates, to the 


end that interline waybilling may be universally adopted. 

While that sub-committee has been both progressive and 
aggressive in its work, it has apparently met with but luke- 
warm success, and but little, if any, substantial progress 
has thus far been made. 

The needs herein stated are so pressing and the benefits 
to be derived from universal through interline waybilling 
are so apparent that this association deems it to be its duty 
not only to continue its present activities, through its freight 
committee, but to strengthen the hands of that committee 
and to bring the question to the attention of the chief execu- 
tives of the railroad, and to those ends, be it: 

Resolved: The president of this association be, and he 
is hereby directed to direct the standing freight committee 
to continue until otherwise directed; the sub-committee cre- 
ated by it to confer with freight traffic committees and asso- 
ciations urging the simplifications of inter-road divisions 
and the establishment of through rates to the end that the 
universal adoption of through interline waybilling may be 
made at once practicable as well as economical. Be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved: The president of this association be, and he 
is hereby directed to appoint an associate committee, con- 
sisting of five chief accounting officers, to be territorially 
selected, whose duty it will be to act with and to as far as 
possible aid the sub-committee of the freight committee in 
accomplishing the ends sought by it to be accomplished; 
and be it further 

Resolved: That the president of this association be, and 
he is hereby directed to, either direct or through the sub- 
committee on Military Transportation Accounting, bring 
these preambles and resolutions to the attention of the 
Special Committee on National Defense of the American 
Railway Association. 

BILts FOR Car REPAIRS 


The committee approved the recommendation that there 
be added to the accounting officers rules printed in the rules 
of the Master Car Builders’ Association the following sen- 
tences: “All bills should be rendered promptly. Bills 
rendered after one year from date of repairs’ may be de- 
clined.” 


CHARGING HIGHER RATES ON FREIGHT SHIPPED “To ORDER” 


It was resolved that while the committee appreciates the 
question of additional expense and responsibility involved 
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in connection with “order notify” shipments the Association 
of American Railway Accounting Officers, not being a rate- 
making body, the matter does not come within its province. 


MEMBERSHIP CHANGES 


During the year the committee has admitted 77 new mem- 
hers to the association and on April 21, 1917, the associa- 
tion had 695 active members, representing 298,852 miles 
of railroad and certain express companies and water car- 
riers. This is an increase of 52 active members as com- 
pared with April 21, 1916. The association has 69 honorary 
members. 


CORPORATE, FISCAL AND GENERAL ACCOUNTS 
A MrxtmMumM FoR ADDITION AND BETTERMENT CHARGES 


The chairman of the committee is in receipt of a letter 
dated June 10, 1910, from Thomas W. Hulme, general 
secretary Presidents’ Conference Committee, Philadelphia, 
Pa., reading: 

As a member of the sub-committee conferring with the government on 
modification of Valuation Order No. 3 governing the reporting of additions 
and betterments and deletions, you have full knowledge of the recent sug- 
gestion of Director Prouty of the Division of Valuation that there should 
be a modification of the requirements of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission through their order of July last requiring the charging, as I un- 
derstand it, to capital account of all expenditures, no matter how small, 
which are not properly chargeable to expense accounts. It seems to me 
that this matter is one that in the first instance should be dealt with by 
the Association of Accounting Officers and not by this organization on 
valuation. I understand there is to be a meeting of the standing commit- 
tee on corporate, fiscal and general accounts on the 26th. I, therefore, 
recommend that the subject should receive their consideration and will 
thank vou to advise me of developments in connection therewith. 

I will mention this subject at the meeting of the presidents on the 16th 
instant, but will not ask them to take any action thereon. 

That letter was presented to the committee by Chairman 
A. H. Plant with the following comments: 

The members will recall that when the present classi- 
fications of road and equipment and of operating expenses 
were promulgated the railways were given the option of 
charging expenditures for additions and betterments for 
amounts less than $200.00 to operating expenses. This priv- 
ilege was optional. 

Sussequently and apparently at the suggestion of the 
Division of Valuation the Interstate Commerce Commission 
withdrew this privilege and directed that all items of ex- 
penditures for additions and betterments, regardless of the 
amounts involved, be charged to the property accounts and 
not to operating expenses. 

Confronted with the difficulties of recording additions 
and betterments under this revised rule and of reporting them 
to the Division of Valuation under order No. 3 of that 
division, the general secretary of the presidents’ conference 
committee appointed a subcommittee consisting of two ac- 
counting officers and two engineers to confer with the repre- 
sentatives of the division of valuation looking to a modification 
of the reports to be made under valuation order No. 3. During 
the conference which was held by that subcommittee and 
the representatives of the division of valuation, it was sug- 
gested by the division of valuation that an order be issued 
under which the railways would be required to charge to 
and to report as operating expenses all expenditures for 
additions and betterments below an amount to be determined. 
Such a rule to be made mandatory. 

The subcommittee for the railways was requested to give 
the matter consideration, to make a canvass of the railways, 
and to ascertain whether such an order would be feasible 
or not and also to advise the division of valuation what 
figure, in its opinion, should be used as a minimum. 

The subcommittee for the railways, at a subsequent meet- 
ing with the division of valuation, stated that the matter 
was of such importance as to justify more careful and de- 
liberate consideration and that it was not prepared at that 
time to make any recommendations in respect to it. 

The matter being one both of policy and of accounting, 
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it was felt by the subcommittee and also by the general 
secretary that it should be referred to the members of the 
Standing Committee on Corporate, Fiscal and General Ac- 
counts for, first, the ascertainment of the views of their 
chief executives as to the policy features, and second, for a 
full discussion of the subject from an accounting standpoint. 

After carefully considering the matter, the committee 
adopted the following resolution: 

Wuereas, The Division of Valuation, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, has suggested the issuance of an account- 
ing order changing the present rules and under which any 
expenditures for improvements and extensions of existing 
property when the amount is below a minimum, to be es- 
tablished for that purpose, shall be charged to operating 
expenses and not to investment account; and 

WuereEas, While this committee recognizes that the rules, 
as they now stand, are probably in accordance with correct 
accounting, it also recognizes that the additional work re- 
quired in carrying out those rules is so great as to cause an 
expense not warranted by the results; therefore be it 

Resolved, That a change be made in the present rules 
so as to permit amounts within such minimum to be charged 
to investment or to operating expenses, at the option of the 
carrier. 

DEPRECIATION OF EQUIPMENT 


The committee is of the opinion that depreciation should 
be based on the ledger value of equipment as of the last 
day of the period preceding that for which depreciation is 
figured. 

Fred W. Sweney, chief examiner of accounts of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, wrote to the chairman of the 
committee asking whether or not it would be possible to 
make an assignment to private accounts of the investment in 
equipment prior to July 1, 1907, in order that accounting 
for depreciation on such equipment should be simplified. Mr. 
Sweney suggested that if an assignment on an actual basis 
cannot be made, estimates be employed. The committee, 
however, did not think it advisable to make the separation as 
suggested where this involved assigning an estimated value 
to equipment. Where the actual cost of the equipment stand- 
ing in the property account can be determined the committee 
was of the opinion that the separation could be made. 


OMITTING TREASURER’S NAME ON DRAFTS 


By direction of President R. A. White, the following 
letter of May 16, 1916, from L. G. Scott, comptroller, 
Wabash Railway, was submitted for consideration by the 
committee : 


I find that it is the practice of a large number of roads in making 
drafts for interline and per diem balances to show the name of the treasure: 
on the drafts. In order to do this it is necessary to refer to the Official 
and Equipment Guides to ascertain the name of the treasurer, and this 
takes a great deal of time. 

In looking through the drafts drawn by foreign roads upon this con 
pany that were paid today, I find the following: 

Forty drafts show name of the treasurer. 

Twenty drafts drawn on the treasurer, without name of the treasure 
being given (in some of these cases the word “treasurer”? was printed on t 
drait). 

Twenty-three drafts drawn on the Wabash Railway, St. Louis, without 
any reference to the treasurer. 

It occurred to me that it might be wel] to bring this matter to the at 
tention of the accounting officers members of the association, and th: 
matter is referred to you to take whatever action you may consider d: 
sirable. If the practice of dropping the names of the treasurers was 
adopted by all of the carriers it would certainly eliminate an immens« 
amount of work in making monthly drafts. 


The committee is of the opinion that this is a matter for 
local determination and action by each individual line. 


ACCOUNTING For REBUILT CARS 


The committee recommends the adoption of the following 
resolutions : 

Resolved, That this association approves the effort of th« 
Special Committee for Conference with the M. C. B. Associa- 
tion to establish uniform rules for settlement between roads 
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for destroyed cars, and believes that where a car has been 
rebuilt, the settlement should be on the basis of a new car. 

Further Resolved, That the determination of whether or not 
a car has been rebuilt should not depend upon the dollars 
spent but upon schedules of work done which this association 
hereby asks the special committee to recommend that the 
Master Car Builders’ Association prepare. 

Further Resolved, That this association recommend to the 
Division of Carriers’ Accounts, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, that the existing rule for the retirement of an old 
unit and the substitution therefor of a rebuilt unit of equip- 
ment be amended so that the factor for determining the retire- 
ment shall be based upon physical changes reflected by the 
schedules recommended in the foregoing resolutions, rather 
than upon costs. 


GENERAL BALANCE SHEET ACCOUNTS 


The committee is of the opinion that the item in the gen- 
eral balance sheet “interest matured unpaid” should be 
omitted so that interest payable July 1 which is now in- 
cluded in that account would be included in “unmatured 
interest accrued.” 


CLASSIFIED STATEMENT OF EQUIPMENT 


The committee is of the opinion that it is not necessary 
to make provision for a separate showing for work locomo- 
tives in schedule 414. 

EQUALIZATION OF OPERATING EXPENSES 


The following is a letter, dated March 27, 1917, ‘from 
Fred W. Sweney, chief examiner of accounts, Interstate Com- 


merce Commission, addressed to Chairman A. H. Plant: 

The returns submitted by carriers in response to accounting series cir- 
cular No. 50, “Operating Reserve Accounts,’ indicate that all carriers do 
not uniformly interpret the provisions of section 19, “Equalization of Ex- 
penses,”” in the special instructions on page 37 of the classification of 
operating revenues and operating expenses of steam roads. It is provided 
that: 

“For the purpose of equalizing the monthly charges for the repairs of fixed 
improvements and equipment the carrier may include each month in the 
appropriate primary repair accounts a uniform proportion of the amount 
ef authorized estimates of such expenses for the fiscal or calendar year.” 

The question has beer raised as to the construction to be placed on 
the phrase “uniform proportion,” it having been pointed out that a uni- 
form proportion is not necessarily an equal proportion. 

For the purpose of developing the views of the committee and arriving 
at consistent treatment by all carriers employing operating reserves for 
the permissive equalization of operating expenses, the matter is submitted 
for the consideration of the committee so that if it is regarded as desirable 
an accounting case may be prepared which will clearly indicate the con- 
struction to be placed on the text in question. 

The committee appointed the following subcommittee to 
confer with the commission’s representatives on this matter 
and report to the committee: A. H. Plant, chairman; C. M. 


Bunting, C. B. Seger and G. R. Martin. 


MOopDIFICATION OF REPORTS AND STATISTICS REQUIRED BY 
GOVERNMENT Bopies 


The executive committee of the Special Committee on 
National Defense of the American Railway Association, rec- 
ognizing the substantial decrease in clerical man power and 
clerical efficiency of the railroads occasioned by enlistments 
in the several branches of the government, the selective 
draft and other conditions brought about by the war on the 
one hand, and the multitude of accounting and statistical 
requirements imposed by governmental and_ supervisory 
bodies upon the railroads, and the abnormal conditions 
under which government men and materials will be trans- 
ported during the war, requiring increased clerical efficiency 
over normal conditions to properly account, between the 
covernment and the railroads, for revenues earned under those 
conditions on the other hand, has under consideration an ap- 
eal to the several federal and state bodies-to which the large 
volume of reports are now made by the railroads, for some 
relief from the burdens thus imposed. 

As an initial step in that direction the chairman of the 
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committee was requested, by the executive committee re- 
ferred to, to convene the Standing Committee on Corporate, 
Fiscal and General Accounts, for the purpose of making a 
careful study of the reports, statistics and accounting re- 
quirements of the several governmental bodies, with a view to 
making its recommendations as to the extent such require- 
ments might be modified, as will be seen from the following 
minute of that executive committee: 

“A. H. Plant appeared before the committee and was re- 
quested to convene the Committee on Corporate, Fiscal and 
General Accounts of the Association of American Railway 
Accounting Officers to consider a possible reduction in the 
Accounting system now required by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and to make a preliminary report thereon. It was 
the feeling of the committee that when the preliminary re- 
port is received, consideration should be given to holding a 
conference concerning it with representatives of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and Clyde B. Aitchison, rep- 
resenting the state railroad commissions, before a formal re- 
port is made on behalf of the executive committee to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission.” 

Thereupon a meeting of the committee was held in Wash- 
ington on Thursday, August 16. Twenty-two members of 
the committee, including the president of the association, at- 
tended the meeting, either in person, by representatives or by 
vesting in the committee authority to act for them. 

The committee, after hearing fully the objects sought to be 
accomplished, decided that the best results could be obtained 
by referring the working out of the details to a subcommittee. 
This subcommittee, having associated with it, Dr. Lorenz and 
Mr. Sweney of the Interstate Commerce Commission, after 
considering the matter in great detail, reached its final con- 
clusions and made its report, which report was, by the Chair- 
man of the committee, submitted to the executive committee 
of the Special Committee on National Defense of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association on Wednesday, August 22, 1917. 
The report was, upon its presentation, taken into considera- 
man of the committee, submitted to the executive committee 
taken by it to bring about the recommendations of the com- 
mittee with respect to a joint conference between representa- 
tives of the Interstate Commerce Commission, the state 
commissions, and the railroads, looking to reaching final 
conclusions in the matter. 

The corporate committee during its deliberation upon this 
subject, concluded that the matter could be more effectively 
handled through its subcommittee on Statistics and Accounts, 
with the addition of C. B. Seger. After reaching their 
conclusion, it delegated the handling of the entire question 
to that subcommittee with full power to act and to carry the 
matter to a final conclusion. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILWAY .ACCOUNTING OFFICERS 


Standing Committee on Corporate, Fiscal and General Accounts 
Office of the Chairman, 1300 Pennsylvania Avenue, N. W. 
Wasuincton, D. C., August 22, 1917. 
To the Executive Committee of the Special Committee on National Defense 
of the American Railway Association, Fairfax Harrison, Chairman: 
Sir—In the matter of Docket A-127: 

Complying with a minute of your committee promulgated August 9, 
1917, requesting that the standing committee on corporate, fiscal and gen- 
eral accounts of the Association of American Railway Accounting Officers 
be convened for the purpose of considering a possible reduction in the 
accounting systems and reports required of the railroads by governmental 
bodies, you are advised that the accounting committee convened, gave due 
and careful consideration to the matter submitted to it by you, and presents 
herewith its report. 

(1) The annual report required of class 1 railroads by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission includes approximately 100 separate schedules or 
statements, which may be divided into the following general classes, i. e.: 

(a) Historical, 

(b) Corporate and Fiscal, 

(c) Operations, 

(d) Statistical, including special studies. 

Each of the schedules was carefully considered by the committee, due 
consideration being given to the retention of data relating to the corporate, 
financial and operating results of railroads. The committee’s conclusions 
with respect to that report are that some of the schedules can be eliminated, 
others modified and still others consolidated with other schedules without 
impairing the value of the report. 

The modifications suggested, if adopted by both federal and state com- 
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missions, would result in substantial savings in man power and would 
materially aid the railroads in meeting abnormal accounting and physical 
conditions brought about by the war. 

The committee’s recommendations in detail are contained in Exhibit ‘‘A,” 
which is made a part of this report. 

(2) Practically all of the states require annual reports similar to those 
required by the federal commission with, however, more or less amplifica- 
tions and elaborations. Many of the states require separations of results 
of operations as between those within and without the states, and further 
separations of results as between interstate and intrastate operations. Still 
others require allocations to show separately operating costs applicable to 
passenger service and to freight service of both state and interstate business. 

You will, of course, appreciate that the several states generally follow the 
federal commission in their annual report requirements, therefore the full 
measure of relief sought by the railroads cannot be obtained unless the 
several states will modify their requirements in line with such concessions 
as may be made by the federal commission. It is the hope of the com- 
mittee that the state bodies will accept, without modification, copies of 
reports required by the federal commission. 

The committee has reason to believe that the several states are in a 
receptive mood with respect to a general review and possible modification 
of the statistical data now required of railroads by them. This belief is 
predicated upon a report made by a committee on statistics and accounts 
ef the National Association of Railway Commissioners submitted to and 
adopted by it at its annual meeting on November 14 and 17 of last year. 
An excerpt from such report is herewith submitted as Exhibit “B.” 

(3) Many of the schedules required in the annual reports’and not a 
few of those required monthly and periodically call for statistics apparently 
for specific studies avd for the ‘nformation of statists and others who 
seek information for compilations to be prepared by them. In this connec- 
tion attention is directed to schedule No. 320 in the annual report calling 
for a segregation of expenses between freight and passenger; this is covered 
by a specific order and classification of the commission, and such separation 
has been made since July 1, 1915. The statistics required in schedule 320 
are experimental and have beer kept for a sufficient time to afford the 
commission a basis for any study which they may desire to make. During 
the war period such separation will not reflect normal operating conditions. 
It is recommended that the order and amplified classification be suspended 
during the period of the war, if not permanently. 

The value or reliability of statistics made for comparative purposes, or 
for the purpose of determining unit costs is materially lessened when the 
factors from which they are produced are disturbed by abnormal conditions. 

The conditions under which the railroads will be required to handle 
traffic during the period of the war will have,a marked effect upon such 
factors, thus, in the opinion of the committee, destroying their usefulness. 

(4) Many demands are made upon carriers by the Division of Valuation 
for statistical data. The reports required by it, in addition to the en- 
gineering and field work, are numerous and require large forces for 
their compilation. : 

“As an illustration, under the terms of Order No. 3, recently issued, 
carriers are required to report in detail units, quantities and prices of 
practically all additions and betterments work done by them since the time 
of valuation. Careful consideration results in the conclusion that the 
burdens placed upon carriers by the terms of this order could be sub- 
stantially reduced, and every requirement of the division could be met if 
the order were modified so that carriers would report only the total cost 
of each project and be required to record and retain as matters of record 
in their offices the basic data the details of which, with respect to each 
project, would be at all times available to the commission. 

In addition to the federal requirements many states having completed 
individual valuations require of railroads monthly and periodical reports 
of additiors and betterments. The recommendations made with respect to 
the Federal Valuation Order No. 3 applies with equal force to the re- 
auirements of the states. \ copy of Valuation Order No. 3 is attached 
and marked Exhibit “C.” 

It should be understood that the data required by Order -No. 3 is not 
limited to the period of valuation, but it is continuous for all time; there- 
fore, the burden imposed by a compliance with it will not cease with the 
completion of the valuation work. 

(5) The information called for by schedule No. 561, employees and their 
compensation, in the annual report, was compiled originally in accordance 
with suggestions made by the American Railway Association. It is a costly 
schedule to produce and it is recommended that it be reviewed by the 
proper committee with a view to its modification. 

(6) The committee understands that a sub-committee of the American 
Railway Association now has under consideration recommendations looking 
to the simplification of the form of accident report required from carriers 
to be filed with the federal commission. Railroads representing something 
like 204,000 miles made 183,000 accident reports during the year 1915. 

(7) As to boiler inspection and other operating reports, your committee 
recommends that the possible simplification of these reports be studied by 
other committees having to do with the details of such reports, During 
the year 1915 the railroads made approximately 2,174,000 boiler and boiler 
inspection reports. 

(8) In addition to the requirements which may be classed as “account- 
ing,” many and varied other reports are required by regulating bodies, 
some monthly, others periodically, such as reports of shop operations re- 
quired by the Census Bureau; reports of various classes of traffic required 
by the Agricultural Department. ete. Efforts should be made to reduce 
the number of such reports. 

“ (9) A compilation made by the Bureau of Railway Economics, Exhibit 
“D attached, shows that during the year 1915 (the latest data available), 
railroads representing approximately 204,000 miles of road were required to 
compile approximately 1,876,000 original reports to governmental and other 
supervising bodies, many of which were required in duplicate. These re- 
ports vary from a monthly report, by stations, of the number of cans of 
milk shipped from each station, to the complete annual report required 
by the federal commission, which report is required in duplicate. 

(10) Enlistments, the selective draft, and demands made upon the rail- 

oads by governmental and industrial bodies for experienced clerks, have 
materially handicapped the railroads in producing records and data necessary 
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lo maintain the integrity of their accounts and in properly safeguarding 
and accounting for revenues earned by them. This condition is increasing, 
and will continue to increase during the period of the war. On many rail- 
roads, offices heretofore adequately and capably equipped clerically, are 
now confronted with depleted forces, or are, to a large extent, dependent 
upon new and inexperienced clerks. 

(11)° The data necessary to the compilation of all the reports required 
originate largely in line, agency and divisional offices. The data thus 
originated is passed along through the various channels until it reaches the 
department charged with the duty of compiling and reporting it; therefore, 
it may be reasonably assumed that practically every department on the 
railroad has a clerical as well as supervisory duty to perform in one way 
or another in preparing or accumulating data necessary in the preparation 
of these reports. 

In order to properly meet demands which will be made upon them be- 
cause of war conditions, the railroads will be taxed to their maximum 
eapacity in meeting physical conditions incident to and necessary in the 
movement of men and materials, and-in handling their commercial traffic. 
This condition, coupled with depleted forces by reason of conditions recited 
in paragraph 10, will make it very difficult, if not quite impossible, for the 
railroads to prepare in its line and general offices a large volume of the 
data now required by governmental bodies. 

(12) It is the opinion of the corporate committee that to produce any 
appreciable results in the saving and conservation of man power by the 
reduction of reports, statistics and other data now required by governmental 
and supervising bodies, it will be necessary to give careful and thorough 
consideration to the various reports now required from railroads. This 
can only be done through concerted action on the part of 

(a) Representatives of the federal commission, 
(b) Representatives of the state commissions; and 
(c) Representatives of the railroads. 

It is recommended for your consideration that a joint meeting of the 
three interests be held at an early date for the purpose of going into the 
entire matter in detail and reaching a mutual understanding as to what 
modifications, eliminations, consolidations and simplifications can be made in 
the entire schedule of reports now required from railroads, and the com- 
mittee recommends that such action be taken. 

The committee awaits your further pleasure. 


Respectfully submitted, A. H. Prant, Chairman. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS 


The following is an excerpt from a report of the Com- 
mittee on Statistics and Accounts of Railroad Companies of 
the National Association of Railway Commissioners, sub- 
mitted as a part of the report of the Committee on Corporate, 
Fiscal and General Accounts: 

“There have been brought to the attention of this com- 
mittee the results of an inquiry made by the Bureau of 
Railway Economics regarding reports required to be filed 
with federal and state authorities by carriers by steam rail- 
way. From a preliminary study of the returns it appears 
that during the year ended June 30, 1915, the number of 
reports filed by the larger carriers, representing slightly less 
than 205,000 miles of operated road, aggregated 1,876,208. 
Some of these were required to be filed in duplicate and the 
number of duplicates was 1,115,570, making a grand total 
of 2,991,778. Of the number of originals, 1,565,042 were 
hled with federal authorities and 299,551 were filed with 
state authorities, while 11,615 were filed with local authori- 
ties. Some of these reports consisted of but a single sheet, 
while others were relatively large. Some were largely com 
posed of matter which the carriers would record for their 
own purposes, while others contained little or no matter of 
value to the carriers. In view of the number of reports, it 
seems advisable to examine critically, at proper intervals, the 
list of reports required and to eliminate those no longer 
useful. | 

“In connection with the matter of reports required to be 
filed by carriers, your committee respectfully suggests that 
it would be well for the various commissions represented in 
the association to secure wherever necessary greater latitude 
tor administrative discretion in the matter of requiring re 
ports to be filed in certain cases. Many of the smaller car 
riers state that they find the provisions of the laws requiring 
reports in numerous cases to be burdensome, and while your 
committee does not wish to underrate the importance 
ample and accurate records with respect to the efficiency of 
operation of even small carriers, it is satisfied that the ne 
cessity for certain reports is less in the cases of small carriers 
Carriers in the Interstate Commerce Commission’s Class II! 
those earning less than $100,000 per annum, while amoun' 
ing to more than 48 per cent of the total number of opera’ 
ing carriers by steam railway, exclusive of switching an 
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terminal companies, report operations on less than 32 per 
cent of the operated road mileage, and less than 21% per 
cent of the operated track mileage, and their revenues were 
less than one-half of 1 per cent of the total for the country. 
If the matter of the character and number of reports to be 
required of this class of carriers were left to the discretion of 
the respective commissions, unnecessary burdens upon these 
small companies might be lessened without sacrificing any 
public interest. It is not suggested that commissions should 
not have full authority to inspect books and other records 
of such corporations and to require the institution and main- 
tenance of such records as the administration of the law by 
such commissions may show to be necessary, but it is the 
view of your committee that the determination of such rec- 
ords and the details of the reports to be required of such 
corporations should be left to the respective commissions, 
rather than be fixed by statute. The statute should, so far 
as practicable, prescribe only the controlling principles, leav- 
ing the details to be worked out by the commissions.” 

The report was signed by A. H. Plant, comptroller of the 
Southern Railway, as chairman, and was approved by the 
association. 


INTERLINE CARD WAYBILLS 


Interline card waybills have been used by carriers to a 
limited extent in certain restricted territories to facilitate 
the movement of freight for which regular revenue waybills 
cannot be prepared in time to accompany the freight from 
the shipping point. They were adopted originally upon the 
recommendation of the Association of Transportation and 
Car Accounting Officers with the understanding that they 
would eliminate delays and congestion at junctions and ter- 
minal stations. Their use was quite general some years ago, 
but as they were found to be unsatisfactory, and encouraged 
delay in the preparation of revenue waybills, many carriers 
refused to accept freight from connecting carriers unless 
accompanied by revenue waybills, with the result that they 
are not now used extensively. 

The principal argument advanced for the use of the inter- 
line card waybill is that it expedites the movement of freight. 
This argument has force as applied only to the movement 
of freight out of the point of origin and any slight delay at 
the point of origin occasioned by having the revenue waybill 
accompany the freight is more than offset by the expedited 
movement through the junction points and the prompt de- 
livery at destination. At the point of origin by proper co- 
operation between the shippers and the railroads, the revenue 
waybill can and should be made to accompany every carload 
shipment. It is the sense of this association that the use of 
interline card waybills for carload shipments should be dis- 
continued entirely and that they shall be used for l.c.]. ship- 
ments only upon authority of the accounting officers of the 
carriers interested. 

Interline card waybills for l.c.l. shipments should be 
checked by the destination carriers against the revenue way- 
bills, and if revenue waybills are not received within twenty- 
four hours after arrival of the freight, the waybilling car- 
rier should be requested to furnish revenue waybills. 

A. A. R. A. O. standard form 111, interline card way- 
lill, should be used when specifically authorized upon con- 
litions mentioned in paragraph No. 92. 


PROTECTION OF DESTINATION WEIGHTS 


It is the fundamental principle underlying the associa- 
ion rules and practices that the destination road is charged 
vith assessing the correct transportation charges. This prin- 
iple is seldom questioned in connection with weights when 

e are dealing with interline waybills. When, however, we 


ome to weights on rebilled shipments, some roads want to 
epart from this principle and dictate to the destination road 
‘hat weights and what proof of weights shall be used, and 
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this nothwithstanding that if the very same shipment were 
moving on a through interline waybill, the whole question 
would probably be left entirely to the destination road. In 
the opinion of the committee, this exception in regard to re- 
billed shipments is altogether illogical and places an unjust 
and irksome burden on the destination road, by requiring it 
to defend its weights and to produce weight certificates and 
other proof of weights that would not be required if the very 
same shipment had moved on an interline waybill. In the 
opinion of the committee this anomaly should be removed, 
and to that purpose the committee recommends the adoption 
of the following, which, in principle, is in accord with the 
rules of the Freight Claim Association: 

Destination Weights on Rebilled Shipments. Initial and 
intermediate carriers shall accept the weights that are used 
by the destination carrier in assessing freight charges on 
rebilled shipments, and shall not require the destination 
carrier to substantiate the weights so used by weight cer- 
tificate or otherwise. 


QUALITY OF PAPER WAYBILLS 


It has been observed by freight accounting officers that 
some roads are printing waybills on paper so thin and flimsy 
as to cause trouble to every one who deals with them. These 
waybills are so limp that they are hard to assort and bind, 
and crumple to a degree that makes them hard to read. By 
reason of their lack of toughness, important words and 
figures are frequently torn off. This is a false economy 
when all railroads are considered. 

It is, therefore, strongly recommended that all waybill 
blanks be printed on paper of adequate weight and tough- 
ness. 

ILLEGIBLE FREIGHT BILLS 


The synopsis of 1916,:in paragraphs 162 to 169, clearly 
sets forth the proper method of preparing waybills; the 
Standard Freight Bill Association No. 123, gives all data 
necessary for the proper preparation of this document. 

Agents have been cautioned through circulars and letters 
to be careful in the preparation of waybills, transfer billing 
and freight bills, but the committee is of the opinion that 
the only way to prevent complaints is a systematic check 
of waybills against shipping orders, and of transfer bills 
and freight bills against waybills, with a view to eliminat- 
ing any errors or omissions made in transcribing. 

Errors and omissions are not entirely chargeable to 
agents and their forces. The shippers can render valuable 
assistance by preparing bills of lading and shipping orders 
with more care, and should not turn these documents— 
forming the foundation on which the waybills are built up 
‘—over to the agents, unless they are convinced that all 
the information necessary to render a perfect and satisfac- 
tory waybill is shown thereon, and that all the various docu- 
ments furnished with the shipping order are legible, distinct. 
and, above all, that no abbreviations of any kind are used. 

This action was taken by the committee on a complaint 
made by the National Industrial Traffic League to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


COMBINATION OF LOCAL RATES 


Inasmuch as government freight is moving in large quan- 
tities, and, under the present emergency, must be moved 
promptly, it is very important that all carriers adopt and 
follow a definite, uniform plan of rendering accounts and 
making settlements among themselves in connection there- 
with. 

Therefore, the recommendations contained in the 1916 
Freight Synopsis, paragraphs 119 to 129, inclusive, are 
hereby reaffirmed, with the further recommendation: 

That separate abstarcts, division statements, and sum- 
maries be rendered in the settlement of transportation 
charges on government property; that the destination carrier 
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report currently tonnage and revenue and divide the revenue 
among the carriers interested. The abstracts, division 
statements, and summaries may be stamped ‘Government 
accounts—not subject to draft until the charges are col- 
lected,” it being understood that the collecting carrier will 
notify the interested carriers promptly when amounts are 
collected, so that drafts can be drawn. 

The Sub-committee on Military Transportation Account- 
ing of the Special Committee on National Defense is now 
creating a Government Transportation Accounting Bureau 
in Washington, through which it is proposed, in conjunction 
with the depot quartermaster at Washington, to prepare and 
settle the accounts covering freight and passenger trans- 
portation for the government. The committee is informed 
that under the proposed arrangement prompt settlements of 
transportation accounts may be expected by carriers and that 
delays similar to those heretofore experienced will be avoid- 
ed under the proposed plan of the Sub-committee on Military 
Transportation Accounting. 

The report of the committee, which was signed by W. W. 
Strickland, freight auditor of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, as chairman, was approved by the association. 


PASSENGER ACCOUNTS 
OVERCOLLECTION ON TICKET SALES 


The committee is of the opinion that overcharges on pas- 
senger tickets amounting to $1 or less on any one ticket 
should be handled in the same manner as indicated in case 
202; that is, carried in the passenger revenue accounts until 
refunded. 

REDEEMED AND EXCHANGED TICKETS 


The committee submitted the following questions to the 
twenty-one carriers represented on the committee: 
-1. What tickets are reported with revenue? 
2. What tickets are reported without revenue? 
3. How are agents’ accounts cleared for those tickets re- 
ported with revenue and exchanged for other than cash? 
The replies received show the practices of such carriers 
to be as follows: 
Reported by agents 
Previn eect «fiw casas 
With Without 
value value 
Tickets sold for cash 21 None 
Tickets issued on Government or State request......... 13 
Tickets issved on prepaid orders..........+eeececeeeees 12 9 


Tickets issued on exchange orders........-.- on eccecees 13 g 
rickets issued on those exchanged for other tickets 10 


Three carriers reply that all tickets issued by agents 
whether receiving cash fer same or not are reported by them 
with revenue, one more carrier replying that they are con- 
templating adopting same system. 

Where tickets are reported by agents with revenue with- 
out receiving actual cash for same, their accounts are cleared 
by a majority of the carriers through a suspense account. 
‘Two replies indicate that they consider such an account un- 
hecessary. 

PATTERN OF PUNCH FOR LIMITING TICKETS 

Resolved, That the association recommends the use of 
punches provided with L or O (circle) dies for indicating 
limits and classes on interline tickets, and also for indicat- 
ing routes and destinations on multi-route tickets, but that 
the association would recommend that the O (circle) die be 
used in preference to the L punch. 

SETTLEMENTS FOR GOVERNMENT TRANSPORTATION 

This association reaffirms its previous action in the mat- 
ter of reporting out tickets issued on government orders, as 
shown in the Passenger Synopsis, except that during the 
existing war it will be permissible for carriers to render a 
separate report of tickets stamped “Government account— 
not subject to draft until charges are collected,” with the 
understanding that the collecting carriers will notify the 
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interested carriers promptly so that drafts can be drawn. 

Where tickets issued on government orders are included 
in the regular reports, separate sheets should be used for 
such items, marked “Government,” in order that these may 
be readily distinguished from the regular ticket sales. 


A. J. GILLINGHAM 


It comes to our attention that Mr. A. J. Gillingham, 
assistant to comptroller, Pennsylvania Railroad, will, on 
August 31, 1917, retire from railway service, and will re- 
sign as an active member of the Association of American 
Railway Accounting Officers, and the standing committee 
on Passenger Accounts. 

It seems appropriate that the committee should pause and 
express its regret at parting with such an able, enthusiastic 
worker, and wish for him a happiness that comes from a life 
well spent. The committee acknowledges its indebtedness, 
in ungrudging measure, to Mr. Gillingham for his long, 
faithful and helpful service on this committee. His en- 
thusiasm has been contagious. He has given his time freel) 
for its welfare, and the work of the committee will bear his 
impress for all time to come. He has always had the in- 
terests of the committee at heart. 

Mr. Gillingham is a man of forceful, convincing, pleasing 
personality—a good companion, a worth-while friend. After 
all, the friendships we make constitute the best part of life, 
and we have been fortunate indeed in having Mr. Gilling- 
ham for a friend, companion and fellow-worker. 

The report of the committee was signed by W. F. Van 
Bergen, auditor of passenger accounts, Chicago & North 
Western, as chairman, and was approved by the association. 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNTS 
RECLAMATION OF SECOND-HAND MATERIAL 


The terms “Second-hand Material” and “Reclaimed Ma- 
terial” are frequently used in a somewhat confusing man- 
ner and in order that there may be no misunderstanding as 
to the use of the terms the committee would define ‘‘Second- 
hand Material’ as such material as has been released from 
use in such condition as that it may be applied again with- 
out repair or other process of manufacture. 

“Reclaimed Material” is material picked up or acquired 
during the usual process of repairs and renewals, or as the 
result of obsolescence, which by a process of manufacture 
has been made usable in some form. 

Accounts should be kept to which should be charged, at 
its scrap value, all material when placed in process of recla- 
mation. ‘To these accounts should also be charged the cost 
of all labor and material used in the process of reclamation, 
together with a proportion of shop and store expenses. 

Reclaimed material should be charged to stock accounts 
at its cost as determined by the method outlined in the 
preceding paragraph. 

CaR Repair BILLs 


The subject referred to the committee naturally divides 
itself into two sections, viz.: 

(a) The extent to which the accounting department should 
be responsible for correct accounting in connection with ca! 
repair bills and vouchers, and 

(b) Whether it is the best practice to do as much of the 
accounting work as may be possible in the audit office or 
have it done by the mechanical department, the audit offic 
merely to verify the calculations. 

Taking up the first (a) proposition, the committee repoi' 
as follows: 

The accounting department should supervise and be © 
sponsible for correct accounting in all departments; ther: 
fore, should assume responsibility for the correct preparati 
of car repair bills and for the proper checking and vouch: 
ing of such bills received from foreign lines. 
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With respect to the second (b) proposition, the committee 
reports that: 

Based on the experience of roads which have adopted the 
plan of handling this work in the accounting department, and 
as a result of consideration of the subject, the committee is 
of the opinion that it is the best practice and the best results 
are obtained by handling this work in the accounting depart- 
ment. The following reasons suggest why the work can be 
more efficiently handled in the accounting department than 
in the mechanical department. 

(a) The car department is organized, equipped and trained 
to give its first attention to the making of the repairs in 
order to get the cars back into service and necessarily is not 
likely to attach the same importance to recording and ac- 
counting for the repairs made as does the accounting de- 
partment. 

(b) The accounting department is composed of men whe 
are trained to do all classes of accounting work. The ac- 
countant is not wedded to any particular branch of the serv- 
ice, but is taught to look out for the interests of all. He 
appreciates the relative value of small things and understands 
the necessity of looking out for them in an effort to stop all 
leakage in the matter of accounting for revenues and ex- 
penses. So far as matters of accounts and accounting are 
concerned, his training along analytical lines enables him to 
make investigations more thorough and complete than would 
be possible by a man not so trained. By concentrating all 
accounting work in connection with the preparation of car 
repair bills and vouchers in the accounting department, the 
carrier is assured of a uniform interpretation of the M. C. B. 
rules as they may apply to repair cards turned in from all 
repair points, by men who are qualified to interpret these 
rules correctly, and of the prompt preparation of bills and 
vouchers according to the most practical and scientific meth- 
ods, resulting in bills and vouchers being taken into proper 
menth’s accounts. To these advantages may be added the 
additional advantage of having bilis presented more prompt- 
ly for collections ; less danger of bills becoming lost in transit 
from mechanical department to accounting department; 
usually more convenient accessibility to the car accountant’s 
records which have to be consulted frequently, etc. 

RAIL REQUIREMENTS 


Where rail. requirements are made involving the sub- 
stitution of lighter second-hand rail for heavier rail re- 
leased, the credit to road and equipment shall be based on 
the difference between the weight of the rail laid and that 
released at current prices of the rail laid. 

STORING IRON AND STEEL 


The committee is of the opinion that the expense of un- 
loading, reloading and storing iron and steel articles for 
export should be handled through the regular station ac- 
counts and the revenue should be divided between storage 
—freight and miscellaneous. ‘The report was signed by A. 
Hermany, auditor of disbursements, Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, as chairman and was approved by the associa- 
tion. 


COMMITTEE FOR CONFERENCE WITH THE FREIGHT 
CLAIM ASSOCIATION 


COLLECTION OF DEFICITS 


When shipments are refused or unclaimed at destination, 
and freight and accessorial charges are not collectible from 
consignee by reason'of non-assumption of ownership, such 
deficit may be charged to the initial carrier. The initial 
carrier shall be required to make necessary legal effort to 
collect from shipper. In the event that initial carrier is 
unable to collect after proper legal effort, the deficit shall 
be proratable. The above shall not apply when shipments 
are otherwise provided for by tariff. 
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ASTRAY FREIGHT 

After further consideration of this matter, the committee 
recommends that astray freight should be forwarded to 
marked destination on a distinctive form of astray freight 
waybill, but that no freight charges should be shown thereon 
by billing agent. 

The report was signed by C. E. Hildum, auditor of freight 
accounts of the Erie, as chairman, and was approved by 
the association. 


COMMITTEE FOR CONFERENCE WITH THE MASTER CAR 
BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


A subject brought to our attention was that in connec- 
tion with bills rendered by various companies against each 
other. It appears that in Rule 91 of the M. C. B. Association 
there are certain rules which are referred to as being those 
of the Association of American Railway Accounting Officers, 
but such rules do not specify any time after which bills would 
not be considered and the attention of the committee was 
directed to bills rendered by one company against another 
covering repairs made over ten years previously and the M. 
C. B. Association requested that we include in our rules the 
following: 

“All bills should be rendered promptly. Bills rendered 
after one year from date of repairs may be declined.” 

Under the circumstances the committee felt that the re- 
quest was a reasonable one and accordingly wrote Mr. Robin- 
son, the president of our association, requesting that the mat- 
ter be brought before the executive committee of our asso- 
ciation at its meeting February 12 and 13, 1917. This 
was done and the executive committee approved our action 
and under date of February 19, 1917, Joseph W. Taylor, 
secretary of the Master Car Builders’ Association, was ad- 
vised accordingly. 

The other matter and the one for which this committee 
was primarily appointed was the question of a check on car 
repair bills, which was fully discussed between the three 
committees named. It developed that at a meeting of the 
American Railway Association held sometime previously, that 
association had appropriated not to exceed $3,000.00 a month 
to defray expenses of an investigation to be conducted by 
the Master Car Builders’ Association, that association to em- 
ploy ten men for the purpose of conducting the investiga- 
tion. 

The Master Car Builders’ Association were agreeable to 
have the committee appoint five representatives and their com- 
mittee appoint five for the purpose of making the investiga- 
tion. This has been done and at the present time the secre- 
tary of the M. C. B. Association is endeavoring to secure 
from the various railroads of the country such credentials 
as will enable the ten representatives to make whatever in- 
vestigation is finally decided upon should be made. We 
have not as yet agreed upon a method of procedure, but as 
soon as the secretary of the M. C. B. Association is in 
possession of all credentials, the matter will be agreed upon 
premptly and it is hoped that the investigation will be started 
at an early date. 

The report was signed by M. P. Blauvelt, until recently 
cemptroller of the Illinois Central, as chairman and was ap- 
proved by the association. 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 

When elected president of the association, I accepted the 
great honor with many misgivings, one being on account of 
my inability to deliver an address. It is, therefore, probably 
fortunate for the members present, as it certainly is for me, 
that this meeting was called for business purposes only, and 
that the change in the order of business, which is effective 
for the first time this year, has so placed the time for de- 
livering the president’s address that about all the business 
of the association he had to talk about has been fully cov- 
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ered in the reports of the committees and the discussion of 
the same. So my remarks must necessarily be brief. 

War conditions have made necessary some changes in 
the practices governing the accounting between carriers for 
government business carried, as have been covered by the 
reports of the standing freight and passenger committees. 

The synopses covering the recommendations of the asso- 
ciation, now in effect, the issuance of which was authorized 
at this meeting, will, in my opinion, be of very great interest 
and benefit to the members. 

I think the railroads are to be congratulated that this 
association does not intend to discontinue the fight it has so 
unsuccessfully waged in the past for through tariffs with 
simplified divisions and through billing arrangements, as is 
indicated by their action today. I feel certain that if, as 
suggested by Mr. Plant, the matter is brought to its atten- 
tion, we can safely figure on assistance from the Special 
Committee on National Defense. 

In his address at the Detroit meeting, President White 
stated that the “question of the change of the fiscal year 
had been carried to the court of final resort.” That court 
has given a verdict in favor of the plaintiff and, knowing 
as I do the important part that Mr. White and those working 
with him had in the accomplishment of this result, they are 
entitled to the thanks of the association. 

My attention has been called to the fact that changes 
have been made, from time to time, in some sections of the 
constitution and by-laws which are not in perfect harmony 
with the provisions of other sections; and, yesterday, your 
attention was called to the fact that the rules for both active 
and honorary membership qualifications have not always 
been uniformly construed by the executive committee, with 
the result that in some years applicants have been elected, 
while in others, those with like qualifications have been 
rejected. 

I think you will agree that the rules governing the conduct 
of the association should be made so plain that they cannot 
be misunderstood, and especially, that the rules regarding 
membership qualifications should be so worded that “honor 
can be given where honor is due,” which I do not think is 
always possible as they now read; and I therefore would 
recommend that the president be instructed to appoint a spe- 
cial committee of at least three (of which he will be one and, 
possibly, the vice-presidents the other two) to carefully revise 
the constitution and by-laws so as to meet conditions partly 
outlined above, reporting its recommendations direct to the 
association. 

The conditions mentioned in paragraph 10 of the report 
of the standing committee on Corporate, Fiscal and General 
Accounts to the executive committee of the Special Com- 
mittee on National Defense, in reference to the scarcity of 
clerical help, as given on page 11 of the Supplemental 
Agenda, is becoming very serious, as it is getting more and 
more difficult to retain the services of experienced clerks 
even at the increased wages railway companies are able to 
offer. As vacancies occur they have to be filled with in- 
experienced male clerks and by the employment of a larger 
proportion of women than has heretofore been thought prac- 
ticable—all of this in face of increased demands on the 
accounting departments for information made necessary by 
the unusual conditions. While in the past the question of 
economy has not been overlooked, it has been (experienced 
help being plentiful) considered from a financial angle, but 
now we are compelled to consider it from, to most of us, an 
entirely new angle. It would, therefore, seem that this 
requires a special study not only into the methods of ac- 
counting, the reports required and the possibility of the 
elimination of those features not absolutely necessary for 
safeguarding the revenues of the company, but, also, as to 
the practicability of installing additional mechanical ap- 
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pliances that will accomplish a saving in labor with, or 
without, a saving in expense. 

As many of the practices now being followed and forms 
now in use were, in the interest of uniformity, recommended 
by the association, it would seem that the association could 
be of great assistance to the railroads in this matter, and I 
would, therefore, recommend that the president be author- 
ized to appoint a special committee for the purpose of mak- 
ing this study. Or, if that is not thought advisable, that he 
be authorized to delegate the appropriate standing com- 
mittees on commerce in either case for early consideration. 
their recommendations to be submitted to the president for 
printing and distribution to the members of the association. 

As will be noticed from the reports, the work of the differ- 
ent committees has broadened in the effort that has been and 
is being made to make the association of the utmost benefit 
to its members. The reports submitted include the largest 
number of subjects that has ever come before the association, 
and I wish to extend my thanks to the committees for the 
promptness with which they have handled the matters that 
have been brought to their attention and the consideration 
given to any suggestions that I have made. 

In conclusion, it is probably unnecessary for me to say 
that the work of the secretary has been performed in his 
usual efficient manner, and has been more than satisfactory. 
It will be noticed from his report that, with twenty-five re- 
tirements, the membership of the association has been in- 
creased by fifty-two during the year, with an increase of 
over seven-thousand miles of railroad represented. The 
finances of the association are in first-class shape. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The following resolutions were adopted by the associa- 
tion: 

Resolved, That the president and the two vice-presidents 
shall constitute a Special Committee on the Revision of the 
Constitution and By-Laws, whose report shall be submitted 
for action at the next annual meeting of the association. 

Further resolved, That this resolution, as provided in 
Article XII of the constitution, is notice of amendment 
and revision. 

Resolved, ‘That the president appoint a special committe: 
of five to prepare recommendations as to how accounting 
officers may best meet conditions confronting them with 
respect to clerical labor and the compilation of accounting 
and statistical data, particularly with respect to the use of 
mechanical devices as a means of solving the shortage in 
experienced clerical labor. The recommendation of this 
special committee shall be submitted to the president and 
distributed to all members as early as possible. 

A paper was read by W. H. Williams, vice-president of 
the Delaware & Hudson and chairman of the board of 
directors of the Wabash, on Financing Modern Warfare. 

St. Louis was fixed as the place for the next meeting of 
the association. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


J. A. Taylor, comptroller of the Central of New Jersey 
and vice-president of the association, was elected president, 
succeeding L. A. Robinson, comptroller of the Chicago & 
North Western. R. E. Berger, assistant auditor of the 
Wabash and second vice-president of the association, was 
elected first vice-president, succeeding Mr. Taylor. A. D. 
McDonald, vice-president and comptroller of the Southern 
Pacific, was elected second vice-president, succeeding Mr 
Berger. The following were elected members of the executi\ 
committee to succeed four retiring members of the commi'tte« 
J. J. Elkin, general auditor of the Baltimore & Ohio; W 
D. Beymer, comptroller of the Central of Georgia; H. A 
Gray, comptroller of the Northern Pacific, and L. G. Scott 
comptroller of the Wabash. 
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NEW FLOOR PLANS FOR POSTAL CARS necessary to increase or decrease the space devoted to han- 

dling mail. The cost of maintaining postal cars conforming 

A modification of plans for the construction of postal to the requirements of the Post Office Department should 
cars has been approved and issued as an optional standard be materially lessened by this arrangement. 

by the Division of Railway Mail Service of the Post Office The new plans consist of minor modifications of existing 
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New Optional Floor Plans for 15-ft. and 30-ft. Floor Plans 


Department. The changes have been made with a view to standards which will make it possible to convert a 60-ft. 
providing designs that can be easily converted from one postal car into a 30-ft. apartment car, or change a 30-ft. 
standard length to another when service conditions make it apartment car into one having a 15-ft. apartment. In case 
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it is desired to return to the original arrangement it can 
be done at slight expense. These changes have been made 
possible by making the location of the doors and windows 
common to either size car. 

The Post Office Department points out in connection 
with these plans that the work of transforming from one 
length to another may be greatly facilitated by making the 
interior equipment more nearly portable than is customary 
at present. Screws and bolts may be used for securing fix- 
tures which are now permanently attached to the car body. 
It is also suggested that roads building 60-ft. postal cars 
which may at some future time be changed to 30-ft. apart- 
ment cars, may make it easy to change one end of the cars 
into a baggage compartment by framing the side doorways 
at one end for the company’s standard baggage door-open- 
ing and filling in with false work to reduce the door open- 
ings to 2 ft. 10 in., the standard for postal cars. 

Complete plans for the 15-ft.-30-ft. mail apartment are 
shown on Railway Mail Service drawing sheet M, while 
the plans for the 60-ft. mail car convertible to a 30-ft. apart- 
ment are shown on sheet N. 


THE RESULTS OF CO-OPERATION 


Reports just compiled for the Railroads’ War Board in- 
dicate that the traveling public in general and the shippers 
in particular are giving the finest kind of co-operation to 
the railroads in the handling of the increased traffic that 
the war has produced. What this co-operation means may 
be gleaned from these facts given in a statement issued by 
the board: 

Since May 1 the railroads, aided by the loyalty and 
understanding of the public, have been able to reduce their 
passenger service by approximately 25,000,000 miles. This 
has released thousands of train crews and locomotives for 
use in the freight service and cleared thousands of miles of 
track, thereby facilitating the movement of coal, food prod- 
ucts and supplies needed by the government. 

In addition to the foregoing saving of equipment and 
trackage, the shippers, big and small, have rallied so splen- 
didly to the slogan, “Make one car do the work of two,” 
that a saving of close to half a million freight cars has been 
accomplished. This saving of freight cars has enabled the 
railroads to move approximately 25 per cent more freight 
since war was declared than during the same period last 
year. 

Intensive loading and a general increase in the size of 
the “trade units’’ used by the various industries has ren- 
dered possible the saving of car space. Cotton, for instance, 
which was formerly moved in units of 50 bales, now moves 
only in units of 65 and 75. As there are 18,000,000 bales 
to be moved by rail each season, the increase in the trade 
unit in this one commodity alone has produced a saving of 
anywhere from 83,000 to 125,000 cars. 

Sugar, on which the carload minimum from the South 
was formerly only 24,000 lb. per car, now moves only on 
a 60,000 lb. carload minimum. 

The producers of manufactured food products, especially 
the canners, have also come to a realization of the value of 
intensive loading, and are now loading virtually all of their 
cars to capacity. 

Coal, which has been loaded beyond the marked capacity 
on most lines since the beginning of the war, is also moving 
freely now, although labor trouble in some parts of the 
country is tending to counteract the efforts of the railroads 
to meet the abnormal demand for fuel. During the past 
month, the supply of cars on the “lake coal” lines has been 
increased 25 per cent and there has been some increase in 
the movement of bituminous coal to lake ports, but it has 
not been proportionate to the increased supply of cars, as 
labor trouble has tended to decrease the mine production. 
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Although excellent results have been achieved to date 
through the co-operation of the shippers, the travelling pub- 
lic and the railroads, it will be necessary for all concerned 
to exert renewed efforts, as the abnormal demands upon the 
railroads in the movement of both troops and supplies is 
constantly increasing, while the securing of new equipment 
is virtually impossible. 

From now on, it is stated, 2,500 cars a day will be re- 
quired by the government to move food and supplies to the 
men in training at the National Army, National Guard and 
other encampments, while the demand of the Allies for cars 
to carry export goods to the seaports will be practically 
doubled. All of this additional traffic must be moved by 
the railroads, although they have only 3 per cent more 
equipment than they had at this time last year. 


RAILWAY REGIMENTS’ TOBACCO FUND 


A movement has been started to have the railway suppl) 
companies and railway supply men of the United States 
raise a “Railway Regiments’ Tobacco Fund.” As _ this 
statement implies the purpose is to raise a fund with which 
to buy tobacco for the members of the railway regiments 
which have been organized and which are yet to be organized 
for service in the war in France. 

The movement was initiated by F. A. Poor, president of 
the P. & M. Company, Chicago. He took the matter up 
with S. M. Felton, president of the Chicago Great Western, 
who is director general of railways for the United States 
government. Mr. Felton in a recent letter to Mr. Poor said, 
“Tt is quite difficult to have any tobacco delivered directly 
to the regiments in bulk so we will have to use the parcel 
post, and my suggestion would be to send twelve 20-lb. pack- 
ages to each regiment each week. I think each package 
should contain 15 lb. of Bull Durham with necessary cig- 
arette papers and 5 lb. of pipe tobacco. I do not know if 
this is too much of a contract for you or not, but as your letter 
spoke of ‘regiments’ I am giving you the addresses of all 
nine.” 

In order to raise the necessary funds a committee has 
been organized composed of the following: F. A. Poor, presi- 
dent, P. & M. Company. chairman; R. P. Lamont, president, 
American Steel Foundries, George A. Post, president, Stand- 
ard Coupler Company and of the Railway Business Asso- 
ciation, E. H. Bell, president, the Railroad Supply Com- 
pany, and of the Railway Appliances Association, J. M. 
Hopkins, president, Camel Company, A. C. Moore, vice- 
president, Safety Car Heating and Lighting Company, and 
Samuel O. Dunn, editor, Railway Age Gazette, secretary. A 
meeting of this committee was held at the Chicago Club in 
Chicago on Tuesday. 

It will be noted that the amount of tobacco required fully 
to supply each regiment, will be 240 lb. a week, or, a total 
of 2,160 lb. for the nine regiments. It has been ascertained 
that this amount can be bought for $1,080, and it is hoped 
to raise this amount. John Washburn, vice-president of 
the Continental & Commercial National Bank, of Chicago. 
has consented to act as treasurer of the fund. 


PERUVIAN RAILROAD EXTENSIONS.—The Central Railway 
of Peru will be extended through Ayacucho southward until 
it connects with the Southern Railways of Peru at a point 


near Cuzco. This extension will bring within the reach of 
the coast the extensive coal deposits of Jatunhuasi where 
there is said to exist an excellent steaming and coking coal 
in almost inexhaustible quantity. A bill recently passed also 
provides for the extension of the Southern Railways of Peru 
and the State Railways of Bolivia. The extension of the 
Chimbote Railway will bring the rich silver mines and agri- 
cultural lands of the Department of Ancash within reach of 
the coast. 
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The Pennsylvania Railroad has advanced the pay of large 
numbers of trackmen from $2.10 a day to $2.30. 


The Oregon Short Line recently granted increases in pay 
averaging 7 per cent to its telegraph operators, numbering 286. 


The striking telegraphers of the Great North Western Tele- 
graph Company, Canada, returned to work October 1. The re- 
ports say that they received an advance in pay. 


Arguments were to be heard by the United States Supreme 
Court this week in the Illinois passenger fare case involving 
conflict between the Illinois 2-cent fare law and a decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission establishing a rate of 2.4 cents 
a mile. 


S. M. Felton, director general of railways, announces that 
twelve units of railway officers, consisting of division superin- 
tendents and their staffs, under a general manager and two gen- 
eral superintendents, are to be sent to Russia to rehabilitate the 
Trans-Siberian Railway. 


The Supreme Court on Tuesday heard arguments on the ap- 
peal from a decision of the District of Columbia court holding 
that Milton H. Smith, president of the Louisville & Nashville, 
must answer questions propounded to him by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission having reference to the expenditure of 
the funds of the road for political purposes. 


The Court of Appeals of Kentucky has affirmed the decision of 
the lower court imposing a fine of $500 against the Mammoth 
Cave Railroad for failing to obey the law requiring separate cars 
for negrces. The road is nine miles long and runs a train twice 
a day carrying passengers and freight. Usually this train has 
one coach, carrying both passengers and baggage. 


A conference was to have been held at Washington on Thurs- 
day of this week between a committee representing the Asso- 
ciation of American Railway Accounting Officers and repre- 
sentatives of the Interstate Commerce Commission and of the Na- 
tional Association of Railway Commissioners, to consider the 
possibility of reducing to some extent the requirements of the 
commissions as to accounts and statistics to be furnished by the 
railroads, in order to reduce the amount of work required of 
their clerical forces during the war. 


At the suggestion of the United States Food Administration 
R. H. Aishton, chairman: of the Central Department Committee 
of the Railroads’ War Board, has sent a circular to the railroads 
in the wheat belt asking them to take every action deemed ex- 
pedient to eliminate fire hazards in the vicinity of country and 
terminal elevators. It is suggested that each individual road take 
action in the direction indicated and that they secure the co- 
operation of grain dealers to this end. 


3etween 350 and 400 switchmen on the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 
struck on September 27 for a 50 per cent increase in wages. At 
the time of writing a settlement with the men had not yet been 
reached and the movement of traffic to and from the steel plants 
at South Chicago, Ill, and Gary, Ind., which the road serves, had 
been seriously interfered with. The steel plants have been unable 
to work at full capacity on account of the lack of transportation 
facilities since the strike went into effect. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, the Michigan Central and the Chicago & Alton, have 
filed claims for exemption for those of its train service em- 
ployees coming within the age limit prescribed by the draft law, 
whose loss would cripple the efficiency of the road. The re- 
quests made by the roads are not in the nature of applications for 
blanket exemptions but are petitions for individual exemptions 
for those employees whose retention is most important from an 
operating standpoint. 

The United States Civil Service Commission announces ex- 
aminations, October 23, for freight rate clerk, men only, at 
salaries from $1,200 to $1,500. Positions are open in the War 





Department at Philadelphia and at Norfolk. Applicants must 
have had five years’ experience, and knowledge of the procedure 
on land grant railroads. At Norfolk, the clerk must have had 
experience in demurrage, billing and freight claims. The com- 
mission also announces examinations October 30 for senior signal 
engineer, grade 2, for the valuation department of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, salaries $1,800 to $2,700. Applicants 
must be between 25 and 45 years old. 


About 200 telegraphers on the northern (Buffalo & Allegheny) 
division of the Pennsylvania Railroad struck on September 26. 
It is said that the men acted independently of any regular union. 
The railroad company aiter issuing an ultimatum on September 
28 proceeded to man the offices with operators from other divi- 
sions and elsewhere and passenger traffic was kept going, though 
with considerable delays for several days. Coincident with this 
report comes a despatch from Altoona saying that telegraphers on 
the middle division of the Pennsylvania (and, evidently, on other 
divisions) have had their pay advanced $3.20 a month; and that 
this is the second advance which has been granted to them since 
September 1. 


In passing the urgent deficiency appropriation bill on Septem- 
ber 25, the Senate adopted an amendment to the provision gov- 
erning the compensation to be paid to land grant rail roads so 
as to provide that land grant railroads organized under the act 
of July 28, 1866, chapter 300, shall receive the same compensation 
for transportation of property and troops of the United States 
as is paid to land grant railroads organized under’ the land grant 
act of March 31, 1863, and the act of July 27, 1866, chapter 278. 
The purpose of this was to give the Missouri Pacific the usual 
land grant rate, 50 per cent of the regular rate, on that part of 
its line in Illinois serving a training camp. The line had a land 
grant dating from 1866, containing a provision under which the 
War Department has held that the road was entitled to no com- 
pensation. 





Promotions in the Army 


W. W. Atterbury, vice-president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
who, under General Pershing, has been in charge of railroad 
affairs in France several weeks, and who, on September 14, was 
appointed director general of transportation in that field, was, 
on October 2, nominated by President Wilson to be a brigadier- 
general in the National Army, with that rank from August 5. 
Colonel Chauncey B. Baker, of the Quartermaster Corps, was at 
the same time nominated to the same rank. 





Railroad Port Agents Appointed 


At the request of Colonel Chauncey B. Baker, chief of em- 
barkation service, the Commission on Car Service has directed 
its various local sub-committees and interested railroads at other 
points to designate a representative as railroad port agent at 
each of the principal seaports of the country, to act as adviser 
to the lacal United States Army Quartermaster, or other officer 
sent temporarily to handle United States government freight for 
oversea shipment. 





Women Employed to Replace Men Called to Colors 


Railroads in the Middle West are gradually adding more women 
to their pay rolls to take the places of employees who have left 
to serve their country. The Northern Pacific recently employed 
four women for clerical work in the local freight office, eight in 
the yard office and one in the mechanical department at Duluth, 
Minn. In addition, the road already had at work six women 
in the roundhouse in that city, one in a clerical position in the 
car shops and 14 at manual labor. The women employed for 
manual labor in the mechanical department are largely engaged 
in wiping engines and cleaning up around the cinder pits, while 
of those in the car shops, one works at a bench repairing air 
apparatus and 13 are in the yard unloading grain-door lumber. 
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The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy has employed 12 women at 
its St. Joseph (Mo.) shops to clean up rubbish on repair tracks, 
sweep shop buildings and wipe locomotives. The Grand Trunk 
recently employed a woman ticket agent in its Chicago city office, 
and the Chicago & North Western a station mistress at Ames, 
Iowa. 

Two prominent roads in the East have women at work in track- 
repair gangs. 


Disastrous Collision at Kellyville, Okla. 


In a butting collision of passenger trains on the St. Louis-San 
Francisco a short distance west of Kellyville, Okla., on the 28th 
of September 25 passengers were killed and 28 were injured. 
One of the trains was almost completely wrecked, while in the 
other a coach was telescoped by the mail car. A majority of the 
killed were negroes and the list included also three Indians. It 
is said that the men on the engines of both trains escaped serious 
injury. The eastbound train had the right to the road and the 
westbound should have waited for it at Kellyville; but the men 
in charge of the westbound, seeing an empty troop train stand- 
ing on the side track assumed, without investigation, that this 
was the train which should be met at that point. 


Luncheon to Australian Commissioner 


The Railway Business Association was the host at a luncheon 
given at the Union League Club, Chicago, September 26, in honor 
of H. C. Hoyle, former Minister of Railways of New South 
Wales, who is making a tour of Canada and the United States 
as a special commissioner to deal with raflway and other im- 
portant problems in connection with war. Mr. Connelly, agent- 
general, in London, of Western Australia, who was in Chicago, 
was also the association’s guest. George A. Post, president of the 
association, presided, and there were present about 80 members 
and guests. In Mr. Hoyle’s address he said that he was getting 
in touch with makers of railway goods suitable for use in 
Australia. He is paying particular attention to cars and loco- 
motives and their parts; problems of fuel and lubrication; ma- 
chinery and tools; and labor-saving devices for use in railway 
construction, operation and maintenance. He requests manufac- 
turers to send him catalogues and other information at Sydney, 
N. S. W. 


Tuesday “Beefless Day” on Dining Cars 


Commencing this week, Tuesday of every week will hereafter 
be “beefless day” in the dining cars and restaurants of many lines 
of the countrv. This step has been decided upon at the request 
of the United States Food Administration, for the purpose of 
aiding in conserving the beef supply of the country. The elimina- 
tion of beef on Tuesdays will be complete, and will apply not only 
to steak and roast beef, but also to tongue, corned beef, rib-ends, 
ox-tails, etc. 

For the purpose of further aiding the United States Food 
Administration in the campaign to eliminate waste in the use of 
foodstuffs of all kinds the Pennsylvania will place on the tables 
and counters of all its restaurant cars and restaurants cards con- 
taining a reprint of the Food Administration’s general plan of 
saving. The reverse side of the card will contain the statement 
that the restaurant service of the Pennsylvania System is a mem- 
ber of the United States Food Administration. 


Bankers’ Railway Bulletin 


A new series of the Bankers’ Railway Bulletin, which first 
made its appearance ten years ago, but was discontinued, has been 
issued by Jean Paul Muller of the Statistical News Service, 
Washington, formerly a statistician of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The new series begins with the September issue 
and it is proposed to issue it at the end of the third week of each 
month hereafter, as long as the subject matter has news value. 
The purpose of the bulletin as originally published was to 
familiarize the financial press, the investment banker and the 
public with the chief items of current information relating to the 
financial results of railroad operation contained in the monthly 
reports of railways to the Interstate Commerce Commission, The 
new series is expected to be of special interest on account of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s recent decision, in the 15 per 
cent rate case, in which it expressed the intention, for the future, 
of keeping in close touch with the operating results of the rail- 
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ways in connection with their desire for an advance in freight 
rates. It is intended to bring to the attention of those interested 
data now available monthly through a change in the form of the 
monthly report, which became effective on July 1, and to present 
results of railway operation deducible therefrom in a manner 
most easily understood by everybody, which is in terms of the 
average annual percentage and of return on the investment in 
railway property. This important feature is shown graphically on 
the front cover page in the form of a chart entitled “Barometer 
of Railway Earnings.” 

The September issue covers the July returns, which are re- 
ported by the carriers early in September. These show that the 
rate of return on investment in railway property (owned and 
leased) of the 186 Class I roads was slightly lower in July, 1917 
(6.81 per cent), than it was in July, 1916 (7.00 per cent). It also 
shows that the rate of return for the first six months of the 
calendar year 1917 was lower than that for 1916. On another 
page the investment, net income and percentage are given by 
groups for the month of July and the seven months period of 
the year with comparisons with the previous year. Six pages of 
the report are devoted to the figures showing railway operating 
revenue, net railway operating income, investment in road and 
equipment and rate of return for the systems and individual 
roads, which will be of service to bankers and investors whose 
interests are confined to specific roads. On the final page is 
presented a copy of the new form of monthly reports which went 
into effect on July 1 and which makes it possible to show the 
percentage of return. The bulletin is prepared in such a way as 
to make it especially useful for convenient reference by those in- 
terested in an analysis of railway returns. 


Three Railroads Subscribe $15,000,000 to the Liberty Loan 


One of the features of the first day’s campaign for subscrip- 
tions to the second issue of the Liberty Loan were subscriptions 
of $5,000,000 each by the Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific 

The directors of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
Company, at a meeting held on Tuesday, also voted to subscribe 
$5,000,000 to the second Liberty Loan of 1917. This sum will 
be distributed through five of the Federal Reserve districts 
through which the road is operated. 


American Electric Railway Association 


The conference which is to take the place of the annual con- 
vention of the American Electric Railway Association and _ its 
affiliated bodies, The American Electric Railway Accountants’ 
Association, the American Electric Engineering Railway Associa- 
tion, the American Electric Railway Claims Association, and the 
American Electric Railway Transportation and Traffic Associa- 
tion, will be held at the Engineering Societies building, 29 West 
39th street, New York, October 9, at 9:30 a. m. 

The program includes papers on the following subjects: “Gen- 
eral Survey of Present Electric Railway Problems”; “Is the 
War Bonus Practicable as a Means of Wage Adjustment in the 
Electric Railway Industry?”; “Female Substitutes for Male Em- 
ployees”; “The Pending Applications for Fare Increases in New 
York State.” There will also be topical discussions on various 
methods of increasing fares: (a) “Charge for Transfers,” (b) 
“Increases in Flat Rates for Present Zones,” (c) “Shortening 
Present Single Fare Zones.” 


Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Engineers’ Society of 
Western Pennsylvania to be held in the auditorium of the Union 
Arcade building in Pittsburgh, October 16. an illustrated paper 
will be presented by George H. Barbour, a mechanical engineer 
of Pittsburgh on “Wheel Contracts on Rail Heads.” 


Associated Business Papers Convention 


The annual convention of the Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
will be held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, October 11, 12 and 
13. The program for the morning sessions will cover special 
problems of the business papers. On the afternoon of October 1! 
the editors will be in charge and will discuss problems concerned 
with increased effectiveness of the business papers during the 
war and following its close. On the afternoon of October 12 the 
general topic will be “Business and the War” and speakers 0! 
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national importance will discuss the transportation problem, 
foreign trade, control of prices and supply of raw materials, co- 
ordination of business and government, and merchandizing and 
the war. “Business and the War” will also be the underlying 
thought of the program at the annual dinner on Friday evening, 
October 12. Governor Whitman will be one of the speakers. 


New England Railroad Club 


The next regular meeting of this club will be held at Copley 
Square Hotel, Boston, Tuesday evening, October 9. There will be 
an address on “The Freight Car; a Factor in Winning the War,” 
by E. H. DeGroot, Jr., chief of the division of car service of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings and blaces of meetings: 


Arr Brake Association.—F. M. Nellis, Room 3014, 165 Broadway, New 
York City. i 

Amertcan ASSOCIATION OF DeMURRAGE OFFICERS.—F. A. Pontious, 455 
Grand Central Station, Chicago. rer 

Yintnc Car SUPERINTENDENTS.—H. ©. bBoard- 

a  . Fobsee N. J. Next convention, to have been held 
October, 1917, San Francisco, Cal., indefinitely postponed. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FreiIGHT AGENTS.—R. O. Wells, Illinois Central, 
Chicago, . Ill. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC OFrFIcers.—W. 

‘ C. R. R. of N. J., 143 Liberty St., New York. 
tober 16-17, St. Louis. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—E. H. Harman, 
Room 101, Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. 

American Evecrric RarLway Assoctation.—E. B. Burritt, 8 W. 40th St., 
New York. Convention for 1917 postponed. 

AMERICAN ELectric RarLway Manuracturers’ AssociaTion.—Fred aa 

ell, 165 Broadway, New York. 

AMERICAN RartLroap Master TINNERS’, 
Association.—W. E. Jones, C. & 
Convention for 1917 postponed. 

American Rattway Assocration.—J. E. Fairbanks, general secretary, 75 
Church St., New Yerk: 

American Raitway Bripce anp Buitping Association.—C. A. Lichty, C. & 
N. W., Chicago. Next convention, October 16-18, 1917, Chicago. 

American Rattway ENGINEERING AssocraTion.—E. H. Fritch, 900 S. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago. 

American Rartway MAsteR MECHANICS’ AssociaTion.—J. W. Taylor, 1112 
Karpen Bldg., Chicago. 

AMERICAN RarLway Toor. ForeMen’s AssociaTion.—Owen D. Kinsey, Il- 
linois Central, Chicago. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FoR TESTING Matertals.—Prof. E. Marburg, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN SociETY oF Civit ENcINEERS.—Chas. Warren Hunt, 220 W. 57th 
St., New York. Regular meetings, lst and 3d Wednesday in month, 
except July and August, 220 W. 57th St., New York. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. 

AMERICAN Woop PRESERVERS’ AssociATion.—F. J. Angier, Supt. Timber 
Preservation, B. & O., Mt. Royal Sta., Baltimore, Md. Next con- 
vention, January, 1918, Chicago. 

Associ1ATION OF AMERICAN Rattway AccounTinG Orricers.—E, R. Wood- 
son, Rooms 1116-8 Woodward PBldg., Washington, D. C. 


ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS OF CHILLED Car WueeEs.—George W. 
Lyndon, 1214 McCormick Bldg., Chicago. Semi-annual meeting with 
Master Car Bvilders’ Association. 

Association OF Raitway Craim AcEnts.—Willis H. Failing, Terminal Sta- 
tion, Central of New Jersey, Jersey City, N. J. 

AssocraTION OF Railway EtectricaL Encineers.—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. 
& N. W., Room 411, C. & N. W. Sta., Chicago. Semi-annual and 
annual convention postponed indefinitely. 

AssociaTION OF RaiLway_ TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—W. L. Connelly, 
Superintendent of Telegraph, Indiana Harbor Belt, Gibson, Ind. 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccounTING OrFicers.—G. P. 
Conard, 75 Church St., New York. 


BRIDGE AND Buitp1nc Suppty MEn’s AssocIATION.—Tom Lehon, The Lehon 
ompany, Chicago. Meetings with American Railway Bridge and 

Building Association. 

CanapIAN RarLway CLus.—James Powell, Grand Trunk, P. O. Box 7, St. 
Lambert (near Montreal), Que. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in 
nionth, except June, July and August, Windsor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

CANADIAN Socrety oF Civit ENnGINEERS.—Clement H. McLeod, 176 Mans- 
field St., Montreal, Ove. Regular meetings, 1st Thursday in October, 
November, December, February, March and April. Annual meeting, 
January, Montreal. 

Car ForEMEN’s AssociATION OF CHiIcAco.—Aaron Kline, 841 Lawlor Ave., 
Chicago. Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July 

and August, Hotel La Salle, Chicago. 

CENTRAL Rattway Cius.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. Regu- 
lar meetings, 2d Friday in January, May, September and November. 

P Annual dinner, 2d Thursday in March, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 

CuleF INTERCHANGE Car INspEcToRS’ AND CAR FoREMEN’S ASSOCIATION.— 

uM - R. McMunn, New York Central, Albany, N. Y. 

CINCINNATI RaiLway Criur.—H. Boutet, Chief Interchange Inspector, Cin’ti 
Rys., 101 Carew Bldg., Cincinnati. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday, 

February, May, September and November, Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati. 

ENGINEERS’ Society OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA.—Elmer K. Hiles, 568 


Union Arcade Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 1st and 3d 
Tuesday, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


C. Hope, 
Next meeting, Oc- 
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Freignot Craim Association.—Warren P. Taylor, Traffic Manager, R. F. 
& P., Richmond, Va. 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ AssOcIATION oF Cuicaco.—A. M. Hunter, 321 
Grand Central Station, Chicago. Regular meetings, Wednesday, pre- 
aces 3d Thursday in month, Room 1856, Transportation Bldg., 

hicago. 

rs RaiLroap Master Br.acksMiTuHs’ AssocraTtion.—A. L. Wood- 
worth, H. & D., Lima, Ohio. 

INTERNATIONAL RatLway Fuer Association.—J. G. Crawford, C. B. & Q. 

‘ . R., 702 E. 51st St., Chicago. Next convention, May, 1918, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY GENERAL FOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION.—Wm., Hall, 1126 
W. Broadway, Winona, Minn, 

INVESTMENT BANKERS’ AssocraTION OF AMERICA.—Frederick R. Fenton, 11 
W. Monroe St., Chicago. 

MAINTENANCE OF Way ANp MASTER PAINTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 
STaTEs AND Canapa.—F. W. Hager, Fort Worth & Denver City, Fort 
Worth, Tex. Next convention, October 16-18, 1917, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Master Boiter Makers’ AssociAtion.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., 
New York. 

Master Car anp Locomotive PAINTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND Canapa.—A,. P. Dane, B. & M., Reading, Mass. 

Magrea, +8 Burtpers’ Assocration.—J. W. Taylor, 1112 Karpen Bldg., 

icago. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RaiLway COMMISSIONERS.—Jas. B. Walker, 120 
Broadway, New York City. Next annual convention, October 16, 
1917, Washington, D. C. 

NATIONAL RatLway APPLIANCES AssocraTIon.—C. W. Kelly, 349 Peoples 
Gas Bldg., Chicago. 

New EncGLtanp RaiLroap CLus.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Regular meeting, 2d Tuesday in month, except June, 
July, August and September, Boston. 

New York Raitroap CLus.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 
Regular meeting, 3d Friday in month, except June, July and August, 

. 29 W. 39th St., New York. 

NraGaRA FrRonTIER Car Men’s Assocration.—Geo. A. J. Hochgrebe, 623 
3risbane Blidg., Buffalo, N. Y. Meetings, 3d Wednesday in month, 
New York Telephone Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

PaciFic  Raitway Cius.—W. S. Wollner, Assistant to Chief Engineer, 
Northwestern Pacific R. R., San Francisco, Cal. 

Pror1A_ ASSOCIATION OF RaAILRoAD OFrFicers.—F. C. Stewart, 410 Masonic 
Temple Bldg., Peoria, Ill, Regular meetings, 3d Thursday in month, 
Jefferson Hotel, Peoria. 

mans pustnae AssociaTIon.—Frank W. Noxon, 30 Church St., New 

ork. 

Rattway Cius or Pirtseurcu.—J. B. Anderson, Room 207, P. R. R. Sia., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Friday in month, except June, 
July and Avgust, Pittsburgh Commercial Club Rooms, Colonial-Annex 
Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

RAILWAy DEVELOPMENT AssociATIon.—D. C. Welty, Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, St. L., Iron Mt. & So., 1047 Railway Exchange Bldg., St. 
Louis. Next annual convention, May, 1918, Houston, Tex. 

RarLway Exectricat Supply Manuracturers’ Association.—J. Scribner, 
1063 Monadnock Block, Chicago. Meetings with Association of Rail- 
way Electrical Engineers. 

Railway Fire Protection Association.—C. B. Edwards, Office of the Presi- 
dent’s Assistant, Seaboard Air Line, Norfolk, Va. 

Rattway Reat Estate Association.—R. H. Morrison, Assistant Engineer, 
C.& O., Richmond, Va. Next convention, to have been held October, 
1917, Duluth, Minn., indefinitely_postponed. 

RatLway Sicnat Association.—C, C. Rosenberg, Myers Bldg., Bethlehem, 
Pa, 

RaILway STOREKEEPERS’ AssocraTion.—J. P. Murphy, N. Y. C. R. R., Box 

, Collinwood, Ohio. a 
RatLway Suprry Manuracturers’ Assocration.—J. D. Conway, 2136 Oliver 
Idg., Pittsburgh. Pa. Meetings with Master Car Builders’ and 
Master Mechanics’ Associztion. 

RaiLway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE AppLIANce AssocraTION.—G. A. Nel- 
son, 50 Church St., New York. Meetings with Association of Rail- 
way Telegraph Superintendents, 

RicHMonp Raitroap Cius.—F. QO. Robinson, C. & O., Richmond, Va. 
paaine meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, July and 

ugust. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MaInTENANCE OF Way Assocration.—P. J. McAndrews, 
C, & N. W., Sterling, Ill, Next annual convention, September 17-19, 

_ 1918, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. 

St. Louis RatLway Cius.—B, W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis 
Mo. Regular meetings, 2d Friday in month, except June, July and 

z August, St. Louis. 

Sart Lake Transportation Cruz.—R. E. Rowland, David Keith Bidg., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Regular meetings, 1st Saturday of each month, 
Salt Lake City. 

SIGNAL APPLIANCE AssocIATION.—F. W. Edmunds, 3868 Park Ave., New 
York. Meetings with annual convention Railway Signal Association. 

Society or Raitway Financrat Orricers.—L. Cox, N. & W., Phila- 

B an agg ys Pa. Next ee October 16-18, St. Louis, Mo. 

SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF Car Service OFFicers.—E. W. ndwi 

__W.P.R.R,, Atlanta, Ga. an 

SOUTHERN & SOUTHWESTERN Rartway Crus.—A. J. Merrill, Grant Bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday, January, March, May, 

July, September, November, 10 a, m., Piedmont Hotel, Atlanta. 

TRAcK SUPPLY AssociaT1on.—W, C, Kidd, Raraapo Iron Works, Hillburn, 
i. Meetings with Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way Asso- 
ciation, 

TraFFic CLus oF Cxicaco.—C. B. Signer, La Salle Hotel, Chicago. 

Train DEsPATCHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA.—J. F. Mackie, 7122 Stewart 
ress Chicago, Next annual convention, June 18, 1918, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 

TraFFic CLur_or PittspurcH.—D, L. Wells, Gen’l Ag’t, Erie R. R. 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings bi-monthly, Piteeburen” "oe 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssociATION.—W. O. Thompson, N. Y. C. R. R 
Cleveland, Ohio. ‘ Se iag 

Utan Society or Encineers.—Frank W. Moore, 1111 Newhouse Bldg. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Regular meetings, 3d Friday in month, = 
cept July and August, Salt Lake City. i 


Western Association OF SHort Line RatLroaps.—Clarence M. Oddie, Mills 
Bldg., San Francisco. 

Western Canapa_ Rartway Crus.—L. Kon, Immigration Agent, Grand 
Trunk Pacific, Winnipeg, Man. Regular meetings, 2d Monday, ex- 

cept June, July and August, Winnipeg. 

WESTERN Railway Cius.—J. W. Taylor, 1112 Karpen Bldg., Chicago. 

egular meetings, 3d Monday in month, except June, July and 
August, Hotel Sherman, Chicago.’ 

WeEsTERN Socrety oF ENGINEERS.—Edgar S. Nethercut, Acting Secretar 
1735 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. Regular meeting, first Monday 
in month, except January, July and August. Extra meetings generally 
on other Monday evenings except in July and August. 
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Traffic News 





The Maine Central announces a schedule of “sailing days,” at 
its principal freight stations, for less than carload shipments of 
freight. 


The Lehigh Valley announces the discontinuance of its lake 
freight line between Buffalo and Chicago, the four steamships 
which have been used in this service having been taken over by 
the government for use on the Atlantic Ocean. The company 
regrets to announce this suspension of freight traffic, but recog- 
nizes that the members of the Shipping Board at Washington 
are best qualified to decide where the boats are needed; and 
“we are glad that we had ships which the government could use 
to good advantage in winning the war.” 


The Alabama Public Service Commission believes that, by 
October 25, when most of the troops will have been moved to 
their camps, the railroads of that state ought to resume the op- 
eration of certain passenger trains which were taken off two 
months ago, and the different roads have been called upon to 
appear before the commission October 16. The commissioners 
think that the reduced passenger service should be continued 
only so long as the locomotives are needed for the movement 
of troops and of supplies for the army and navy. 


Shipments of grain over the Canadian Northern from western 
Canada, during the last crop year, the year ending August 31, 
amounted to 100 million bushels, which is about 32 per cent of 
all of the grain inspected in western Canada during the year. 
The number of cars moved was 88,953, of which 60,551 cars went 
to Port Arthur. The records of inspection show a crop move- 
ment this year of about 35 per cent less than in the crop of the 
year preceding; but the quantity inspected on the Canadian 
Northern was slightly larger than in the year before. 


In the United States Court at Baltimore, Md., September 26, 
the Quemahoning Coal Company, of Pennsylvania, filed a com- 
plaint against the Baltimore & Ohio for alleged unfair discrimina- 
tion in the enforcement of its embargo on coal destined to Balti- 
more, claiming that its cars of coal were held at Cumberland 
while shipments consigned to the Tidewater Coal Exchange Pool 
continued to go forward. It is understood that the suit is in the 
nature of a complaint against the operation of the pool of coal 
shipment, favored by the government, for economizing space in 
ocean vessels. 


Pacific coast shippers, by co-operating in heavier car loading 
saved during the month of August enough cars to supply the 
Southern Pacific’s entire Pacific system for one and one-half 
About 3,000 cars are required daily to fill the demands of 
By heavier car-loading 4,537 cars 
were saved during August, 1917, as compared with the same 


days. 
the shippers on the system. 


month last year. It is estimated that this saving was sufficient 
to provide during August all the cars required to load the follow- 
ing commodities: sugar, paper, peas, beans, salt, dried fruits, 
canned goods, rice, potatoes, corn, oats and brick. 


H. A. Garfield, United States fuel administrator, on October 2 
issued an order prohibiting for the time being the shipment of 
coal into Canada from lake ports. The purpose is to divert this 
coal to the northwest where there is need for a million tons a 
week during the remainder of the season of navigation. While 
the shipments have approximated the required amount a large 
part of the coal has been diverted into Canada. The order states 
that the quantity of coal moving by vessel from Lake Erie ports 
to American lake ports on Lake Superior and Michigan is in- 
adequate as compared with the quantity moving to Canadian lake 
ports and other American lake ports and that the supply of coal 
at present available for shipment by rail and of railroad freight 
cars for the carrving thereof are insufficient to make up the 
deficiency in the supply of coal moving by lake. Therefore, all 
producers of coal having contracts for delivery to lake ports for 
trans-shipment are ordered to continue such shipments to at least 
the same extent and with the same frequency as at present or 
heretofore since September 1 and dock companies, shippers and 
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other agencies receiving such coal at Lake Erie ports are ordered 
to forward the same by the earliest available carrier by water to 
American lake ports on Lake Superior or Lake Michigan. They 
are also prohibited from consigning, reshipping or reconsigning 
any such coal to any points either in Canada or the United States 
other than points in the northwest which have heretofore usually 
been supplied with coal from such American ports on Lake 
Superior and Michigan. 


Barlow Talks to Chicago Committee 


H. C. Barlow, traffic director of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, and until recently advisory member of the Division 
of Car Service of the Interstate Commerce Commission, addressed 
the meeting of the Chicago committee of the Commission on Car 
Service on September 25. He strongly urged upon the railroads 
the necessity for reducing the time cars are not in motion. He 
gave the results of a check he had made of the movement of a 
number of cars which disclosed some very unsatisfactory condi- 
tions and he believed that notwithstanding the great improvement 
that had been made in the service even more could be done. In 
regard to the proposed earlier closing of freight houses in Chi- 
cago, he said the present hours were fixed by mutual agreement 
between the Chicago Association of Commerce and the railroads. 
The best merchandise terminals are the most expensive plant in 
the railroad service and he left with the railroads the question 
as to whether they could afford to decrease their ability to receive 
freight by further curtailing the hours that the freight houses are 
open. Mr. Barlow strongly disapproved of any attempt to re- 
strict or eliminate the use of trap cars. He believes that their 
practicability both from a railroad and a commercial standpoint 
has been thoroughly established. 


Full Loading of Cars Urged by Fertilizer Committee 


The subcommittee on fertilizers of the committee on chemicals 
of the advisory commission of the Council of National Defense 
has issued a statement impressing upon shippers the importance 
of loading freight cars to capacity, which says: 

“The commerce of the United States requires the maximum 
service of the railroads in the present emergency. The require- 
ments from the railroads on the part of the government in mov- 
ing vast quantities of construction and building material will tax 
the railroads to the limit. The supply of cars for government 
shipments will of necessity take preference, and rightly so. The 
government departments have used their influence with shippers, 
encouraging them to make the maximum use of all cars, and 
trade organizations have undertaken a campaign of education 
with the object of getting greater use out of present equipment, 
but the public at large does not as yet realize the seriousness of 
the situation. The continued assistance of every government de- 
partment is necessary if the United States is to avoid being em- 
barrassed. It is most unpatriotic of any shipper who loads a 
car to fail to make the maximum use of it by loading to its full 
carrying capacity. The failure of one shipper to load cars to 
the maximum may prevent other shippers from getting any cars 
at all. If you can give these recommendations consideration and 
practicable application, it will be entirely in the interest of mov- 
ing the maximum amount of traffic the facilities of the carriers 
permit. We feel that the full capacity of the facilities of the 
carriers and receivers of freight will not satisfy the demand, but 
it would be more nearly satisfied if every freight car is made to 
carry the maximum quantity.” 


EnciisH Rattway Orricer To Visit U. S.—It is stated that 
Sir Alexander Kaye Butterworth, the general manager of the 
North-Eastern Railway, is, at the instance of the government, 
going to America to assist the industrial organization in the 
United States —The Engineer, London. 


Cost or CANADIAN Rattway INouiry.—The ‘cost of the com 
mission which reported on the railway situation in Canada, re- 
cently, was stated in the Senate recently by Sir James Lougheed 
to have been $70,088.41. W. M. Acworth received $15,330 tor 
services and $1,127.99 for expenses; A. H. Smith received $137 
for expenses, he has not yet been paid for his services; Sif 
Henry Drayton returned the check for $15,000 sent him for his 
services. Twenty-three engineers were employed in connection 
with the work, receiving $28,016.33 for their services, and 
$3,854.15 for expenses. 
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Commission and Court News 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


The commission has suspended from October 1 to January 
29, 1918, a proposed increase in the classification of automobile 
bodies in official classification territory. 


op tnnnbnnnnanbenaniaaiabiinns 





The commission has suspended from September 27 until Janu- 
ary 25 increased proportional commodity rates on bituminous 
coal from mines in Alabama and other states to New Orleans, 
La.; Memphis, Tenn.; Vickburg, Miss., and Shreveport, La. 


In response to requests, the commission has announced a hear- 
ing at Washington on October 22, at which it will hear from 
representatives of carriers and shippers with reference to rates 
‘on petroleum and its products in Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory, as affected by the 15 per cent case decision. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued an order 
indefinitely postponing the effective date of its order in the 
transcontinental rate case because compliance with the order 
would require the filing of tariffs increasing rates in some in- 
stances which under the amendment to the fifteenth section of 
the law require approval of the commission before they can be 
filed. 


The commission has suspended from September 27 until Janu- 
ary 25 increased class and commodity rates from Pacific Coast 
territory to Camp Bowie, Tex. Camp, Bowie is located on the 
recently constructed spur of the Texas & Pacific, near Tremble, 
Tex. Group H rates apply to Texas points generally, including 
Tremble and Camp Bowie. The suspended items contain an ex- 
ception to the basis for rates applicable to Texas points and pro- 
vide that combination rates will apply to Camp Bowie, effective 
September 27. 


The commission has suspended from September 28 until Janu- 
ary 26 the withdrawal of joint through carload rates on pe- 
troleum and its products from various points in Oklahoma to 
interstate destinations located on or reached via the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe. The proposed cancellation of joint rates 
would result in substantial increases. For instance, the present 
rate from Sumpter, Okla., to Cairo, Ill, is 23 cents, and the 
proposed combination rate is 28 cents per 100 lbs. The present 
rate from the same point of origin to Austin, Tex., is 39, and 
the proposed class rate is 70 cents. 





Hearing on Increased Rate Procedure 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has announced a hear- 
ing at Washington on October 15 on a proposed tentative order 
outlining the form of procedure to be followed to comply with 
the amendment to section 15 of the commerce law, adopted on 
August 9, requiring that the approval of a proposed increased 
rate, fare, charge or classification must be secured before the 
tariff containing it is filed with the commission by the carrier. 
Since the law became effective requests of carriers for approval 
of tariffs have been accumulating in the commission’s offices 
without a definite form of procedure having been adopted. The 
tentative order states that requests for such approval must be 
made by application to the commission in a prescribed form, 
giving detailed information regarding the nature and purpose 
of the proposed increase, with a complete and accurate state- 
ment of the reasons advanced in justification. If the applica- 
tion embraces a number of increases they may be shown in an 
exhibit for which a proof copy of the proposed tariff may be 
used with red ink insertions to show both the existing and pro- 
posed rates, or these may be shown in memorandum form. All 
of these requirements are set forth in full in the order. Five 
copies of each application should be presented, but where more 
than 20 pages are required, two copies of the exhibit will be 
accepted as sufficient. 

The commission also expressed the view that carriers should 
consult freely with shippers who may be interested in proposed 
increases and suggested that the course now pursued by the 
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classification committees had resulted in a better understanding 
between shippers and carriers. 

The commission has also outlined a publicity plan for ap- 
prising interested shippers of the applications for permission to 
file increased rates. One application containing copies of all 
exhibits will be open for consultation in the commission’s public 
tariff room and notices will be laid daily upon the table in the 
press room. 





Proposed Increases on Eastbound Grain 


The commission has suspended, from October 1 and later dates 
until January 29, increased carload rates on grain, grain prod- 
ucts and by-products of grain between points in Official Classi- 
fication territory; also from St. Paul, Minn., and St. Paul rate 
points to eastern destinations. Present and proposed rates from 
Chicago, on grain, are: 

Rates in cents per 100 Ibs. 
* eS 





ai 

Present. Proposed. 
et — 

Dom. Export. Dom. Export. 
We ROS Giri week OO wehekscvies UE 20.3 24.5 23.0 
Reshipping ....... 16.8 15.3 19.5 18.0 
EO: PUURGOIN sc. os eG COCRL, irc aeente ness 19.8 19.3 22.5 22.0 
Reshipping ....... 14.8 14.3 17.5 17.0 
TO BAHUNOlEs is csecesse RS! eee eer 18.8 18.8 21.5 21.5 
Reshipping ....... 13.8 13.8 16.5 16.5 
pe rr LOCKE, santas cincawe oe 20.3 26.5 23.0 
Reshipping ....... 18.8 15.3 21.5 18.0 


On grain products (except flour) the rates are: 


Rates in cents per 100 Ibs. 





oe 
Present. Proposed. 

Dom. Export. Dom. Export. 
pe ae. nn i: | neem. 22.5 25.0 25.0 
Reshipping ....... 17.55 17.5 20.0 20.0 
To Philadelphia......... (Fo | Re 20.5 23.0 23.0 
Reshipping ....... 15.5 i335 18.0 18.0 
To: Bathimere «3. ocsiisvx ne a 19.5 19.5 22.0 22.0 
Reshipping ....... 14.5 14,5 17.0 17.0 
PO NS ici etek wane Ee Seeman: 22.5 27.0 25.0 
Reshipping ....... 195 17.55 220 20.0 

COURT NEWS 


Care for Passenger Temporarily Leaving Train 


The California Supreme Court holds that in the case of a 
passenger temporarily leaving a train during a stop, the rail- 
road is held only to ordinary care and prudence in respect to 
such passenger. There is a difference in the danger involved 
and the opportunity and capacity to protect himself between the 
situation of a passenger while traveling on the train and while 
temporarily absent from it—Sellars v. S. P. (Cal.), 166 Pac. 
599. Decided July 16, 1917. : 


Error in Bill of Lading 


The Georgia Court of Appeals holds that when the agent of 
a railroad company receives for shipment a number of bales of 
cotton, weighs them, and inserts in the bill of lading the number 
of bales and their total weight; and the number of pounds in- 
serted is in excess of the actual weight, and the shipper attaches 
to the bill of lading a draft which is paid by an innocent trans- 
feree, the railroad is bound by the error of its agent, unless the 
amount erroneously inserted in the bill of lading is so very large 
that the error would be apparent on its face—A. C. L. v. Luke 
(Ga.), 93 S. E., 286. Decided August 3, 1917. 





Crossing Accident —Railroad Recovers from Street Car Company 
for Conductor’s Negligence 


Action was brought by a steam railroad company against a 
street car company for damages to its engine, cars, etc., in a 
collision between its train and the defendant’s car at Binghamton, 
Tenn., about dusk, September 17, 1914. Previous suits by pas- 
sengers in the street car had resulted in judgments against the 
street car company because of its conductor’s negligence in 
signaling to the motorman to cross, although the smoke and 
steam of a passing train obscured his view in one direction. The 
steam railroad’s trains had always had the right of way, and had 
been accustomed to proceed without slackening speed, while it 
had been the uniform custom for the street cars to come to a 
full stop, and for the conductor to go forward to ascertain whether 
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a trail was approaching and then signal the motorman. The 
street car company had instructed its conductors to pursue this 
course. The Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit, holds that 
the car conductor should have delayed signaling the motorman 
for a reasonable length of time to allow the smoke and dust to 
clear away. The street car company could not rely as a defense 
on the rate of speed of the train being contributory negligence. 
Judgment for the railroad company was affirmed.—Memphis St. 
Ry. Co. v. Illinois Central, 242 Fed., 617. Decided May 18, 1917. 


Transportation of Intoxicating Liquors 
An Arkansas act of 1917 makes it unlawful for any common 
carrier or its agent to ship intoxicants into the state, except for 
strictly medicinal or mechanical purposes. The Supreme Court 
of the State holds that when alcohol is shipped from a point 
out of the state and delivered by a common carrier to a person 
in the state, the common carrier’s duty is to use reasonable care 
to learn for what purpose the liquor is to be used, and it can 
only deliver the alcohol when in the exercise of such care it is 
convinced that it is to be used for strictly medicinal or me- 
chanical purposes. If it acts upon reasonable grounds and in 
good faith and is misled, it is not liable—Wells, Fargo & Co. v. 

State (Ark.), 197 S. W., 13. Decided July 2, 1917. 


Excessive Damages 


The Mississippi Supreme Court holds that where a flagman 
was killed, leaving his mother, 60 years of age, with a life ex- 
pectancy of 14 years, to whom the flagman had contributed $50 
a month, a verdict of $20,000 was excessive, and should be re- 
duced to $12,500, such amount including damages for pain and 
suffering —Yazoo & M. V. v. Mullins (Miss.), 76 So., 147. De- 
cided July 2, 1917. 

A verdict for $15,000 was awarded the widow and minor chil- 
dren of a locomotive engineer for his death from a derailment, 
when he suffered much pain, before his death, from scalding. 
The award included $5,000 for the deceased’s physical pain and 
mental anguish and for awe of impending death. The Louisiana 
Supreme Court reduced the $5,000 item to $2,000.—Barber v. 
Louisiana Ry. & Nav. (La.), 76 So., 199. Decided June 30, 1917. 


Regulation of Interstate and Intrastate Rates 


The Arkansas Supreme Court holds that where the Interstate 
Commerce Commission approved a carrier’s interstate rates, but 
ordered it not to discriminate against interstate traffic by charg- 
ing it more than one cent above the rate for certain intrastate ship- 
ments, the carrier might remove the discrimination by advancing 
the intrastate rates to within one cent of the interstate rates, 
although a state statute prescribed lower rates. In so holding 
the court followed Houston, East & West Texas v. United 
States, 234 U. S., 342 (the Shreveport Case), and State v. Ameri- 
can Express Co., 37 U. S. Sup. Ct., 656, reversing a decision of 
the Supreme Court of South Dakota. It was said in the Ameri- 
can Express Case: “The Supreme Court of South Dakota de- 
clares: ‘If the purported order of the [Interstate Commerce] 
Commission does, in any respect, regulate intrastate commerce, 
it is to that extent void, owing to the commission’s want of juris- 
diction over the subject-matter.’ That court denies not only 
the intent of Congress to confer upon the commission authority 
to remove an existing discrimination against interstate com- 
merce by directing a change of an intrastate rate prescribed by 
state authority, but denies also the power of Congress under the 
Constitution to confer such power upon the commission or to 
exercise it directly. The existence of such power and authority 
should not have been questioned since the decision of this court 
in the Shreveport Case. 

It is also urged that, even if the commission had power, un- 
der the circumstances, to order a change of the intrastate rates, 
the order in question was invalid because the commission, in- 
stead of specifically directing the change, undertook to give the 
carrier a discretion as to how it should be done and as to the 
territory to which it should apply. The order properly left to 
the carrier’s discretion to determine how the discrimination should 
be removed; that is, whether by lowering the interstate rates or 
by raising the intrastate rates, or by doing both. In its general 
form the order is identical with that under consideration in the 
Shreveport Case.”—St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern v. 
State, 197 S. W., 1. Decided July 9, 1917. 
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Equipment and Supplies 
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LOCOMOTIVES 


ILLINOIs CENTRAL will shortly issue inquiries for 85 locomo- 
tives. 

Russian GOvERNMENT.—Reports have it that orders for 750 
locomotives to the Baldwin Locomotive Works, and a like num- 
ber to the American Locomotive Company are about to be placed. 


Buiiss DaLttet & Company have ordered one six-wheel loco- 
motive (060-T-52) from the American Locomotive Company. 
This locomotive will have 11 by 16 in. cylinders and a total 
weight in working order of 52,000 Ib. 


Tue SHantunG Raitway has ordered two Consolidation type 
locomotives (280-S-160) from the American Locomotive Com- 
pany. These locomotives will have 20% by 26 in. cylinders and a 
total weight in working order of 160,000 Ib. 


Unitep States GovERNMENT.—The Committee on Public In- 
formation, in a story given out Thursday describing the Con- 
solidation locomotives now being built for our forces overseas, 
makes the statement that “additional orders for both narrow and 
standard gage equipment are likely.” 


FREIGHT CARS 


THe CENTRAL oF GeorGIA is inquiring for 500 steel underframes 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL will shortly issue inquiries for 3,500 freight 
cars, 


Tue Eton, Jotret & Eastern will build a number of dro; 
bottom gondola cars at their own shops. 


Tue Marion & EAsTERN, Marion, Ill., advises that it is in the 
market for 1,000 all-steel coal cars. 


Tuomas Ruppy, Kansas City, Kan., is inquiring for from 50 to 
100 steel underframe, 30-ton refrigerator cars. 


WESTERN MaryLanp.—The report in last week’s issue to the 
effect that this company is asking prices on 1,000 freight cars has 
been denied. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tue Ittrnois CENTRAL will shortly issue inquiries for 61 
passenger cars. 


THe ANTIOQUIA COMMERCIAL CoRPORATION of Antioquia, 
Colombia, has ordered 6 first class and 11 second class coaches 
from the American Car & Foundry Company for the Ferrocarril 
del Pacifico. 


U. S. Copper Output.—A statement issued by the National 
City Bank, New York, shows the world’s copper production, 
which totaled less than 100,000 tons in 1850 and 130,000 in 1860, 
was 272,000 in 1890, 496,000 in 1900, 850,000 in 1910, 1,000,000 in 
1913, and 1,400,000 in 1916. The United States’ share of the 
world total was 55 per cent in 1913 and 63 per cent in 1910. 
World production increased approximately 40 per cent in the 
three-year period 1913-16; that of the United States about 60 
per cent. 


AUSTRALIAN Rattway Arrairs.—In Perth a large and repre- 
sentative committee has formulated a scheme for holding a post 
war exposition to celebrate the opening of the Trans-Australiat 
Railway. It is suggested that the exposition should remain open 
for from 12 to 16 weeks, and among the loan exhibits recom- 
mended are the presents received by the late King Edward, : 
model of Queen Alexandra’s dairy farm at Sandringham, a co!- 
lection of famous portraits and memorial scenes in British history, 
exhibits from the Admiralty, War Office, Trinity House, City 0! 
London and British Museum. It is estimated the cost of the 
exposition would be about £125,000 ($607,500), and the incom: 
£70,000 ($340,200). 
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Supply Trade News 


PUT 
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Edward F. Carry, president of the Haskell & Barker Car Com- 
pany, Chicago, has been appointed director of the shipping board 
of the government, with headquarters at Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Carry will not sever his connection with the Haskell & Barker 
Car Company. 


John E. Woods, formerly manager of sales of the Carnegie 
Steel Company, the Illinois Steel Company and the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, at Cincinnati, Ohio, has been 
appointed assistant general manager of sales, with offices in the 
Carnegie building, Pittsburgh, effective September 15. Mr. 
Woods succeeds John W. Dix, deceased. 


The United States Switch Company, Eau Claire, Wis., has been 
incorporated for $1,750,000 to manufacture the Shepherd automatic 
railway switch, the Hubbard automatic railway switch, the 
Shepherd automatic street car switch and other railway ap- 
pliances. This company has purchased a site and factory build- 
ings at Eau Claire, and plans to construct other buildings at once. 


The Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation has been organized 
in New York with a capital of 3,000,000 shares without stated par 
value. The new organization proposes to absorb the Union Car- 
bide Company, the National Carbon Company, the Prest-O-Lite 
Company, and the Linde Air Products Company. Stockowners of 
the Union Carbide Company are offered two and one-half shares 
of the corporation for each share of their present holdings, while 
two shares of new stock will be given for each Prest-O-Lite share, 
and three and one-quarter shares for each Linde Air Products 
share. Myron T. Herrick is to be chairman of the corporation’s 
Board of Directors and George O. Knapp, president of the Union 
Carbide Company, is to be president. The directorate, besides 
these officers, will consist of C. K. G. Billings, Charles A. Coffin, 
Jesse J. Ricks, Andrew Squire, Nicholas F. Brady, G. W. Davi- 
son, Conrad Hubert, James Parmelee, Roger C. Sullivan, F. C. 
Walcott, and James N. Wallace. 





Railway Construction 
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Cuicaco, Mitwaukee & St. Paut.—This company recently 
awarded a contract to C. Matson & Son, Tacoma, Wash., for the 
construction of a 5!4-mile spur from Greendale, Wash., to 
American Lake, where the cantonment, Camp Lewis, is located. 
The work will cost about $80,000. 


ILLINoIs CENTRAL.—This road ¢s preparing plans for a combina- 
tion freight and passenger station at Litchfield, Ill. The building 
will be a one-story structure, 120 ft. by 30 ft., with brick walls 
and tile roof, and will cost about $35,000. 

The company will also build a store and oil house at Jackson, 
Tenn., which will cost about $50,000. The building will be of 
irregular shape, the larger part of which will be 37 ft. by 175 ft., 
one story high, and the remainder 37 ft. by 72 ft. and two stories 
high. Offices for the master mechanic will be provided in the 
second story, and oil tanks for the storage of oil will be provided 
in the basement. The building will have brick walls and a slate 
roof. 

A contract has been awarded to Joseph E. Nelson & Sons, 
Chicago, for the construction ‘of mechanical facilities at Mattoon, 
Ill, which will cost in the neighborhood of $100,000. Among the 
new facilities which will be provided will be a 14-stall roundhouse. 

A contract has been awarded to George B. Swift & Co., Chi- 
caso, for the erection of mechanical facilities at Kankakee, IIl., 
to cost about $100,000. The improvements will include a 9-stall 
roundhouse and an 85-ft. turntable. 

Contracts have been awarded to the Gould Construction Com- 
Pany and the Walsh Construction Company, Davenport, Iowa, 
for the construction of a four-track, 570-ft. concrete bridge at 
Kankakee, Ill, to cost about $100,000. (September 7, p. 441.) 


Railway Financial News 
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Boston & Martne.—Stockholders of the Fitchburg Railroad, which 
is leased to the Boston & Maine, have voted to authorize an 
issue of $3,700,000 bonds to provide for the payment of floating 
debt amounting to $2,609,000, and to reimburse the Boston & 
Maine for expenditures for additions and betterments. This 
bond issue is to take the place of the bond issue of $3,300,000 
which was previously authorized but under which authoriza- 
tion no bonds were sold. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—The directors have sent out 
the usual call for proxies for the annual meeting of stockholders 
to take place October 11, but have substituted the name of A. 
C. Rearick for that of N. L. Amster. N. L. Amster is the 
chairman of the executive committee and represented certain 
stockholders in the reorganization who were opposed to a fore- 
closure sale of the property. A. C. Rearick represents $11,400,- 
000 stock of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific owned in 
Holland. All eight of the directors other than Mr. Amster who 
were present at the directors’ meeting joined in sending out a 
statement accompanying the call for proxies which contains the 
following: 

“The unwarranted and misleading communication recently 
sent to the stockholders by Nathan L. Amster, a director of 
your company, with design to create in the minds of stock- 
holders the: dissatisfaction of the conduct of the affairs of your 
company which in the opinion of the board of directors the 
facts do not justify, and we deem it our duty to send this state- 
ment to the stockholders in order that you may not be misled 
to an unwise use of your vote at the forthcoming election of 
directors. 

“The company has passed through many trials and vicis- 
situdes, and it has been hoped by the officers and members of 
the board of directors of your company that these were all past 
and that the united effort for the success of the company could 
now be had. No shareholder can possibly regret more than the 
members of the board the undignified controversy which Mr. 
Amster has started and which it has been deemed proper to 
notice. Each stockholder must determine for himself whether 
he prefers to favor the proposed board of directors named, for 
which it is the intention of the proxy committee to vote, or to 
give their proxies to Mr. Amster to vote for men of his selec- 
tion as yet unnamed.” 

The company has asked permission from the Public Utilities 
Commission of Illinois to issue $12,482,000 bonds, of which 
$1,000,000 is to be general mortgage bonds and the balance first 
and refunding mortgage bonds. 


Denver & Rio GranpE.—The stockholders’ protective committee, 
of which John W. Platten is chairman, is asking stockholders 
for proxies to be voted on October 16 at the annual meeting. 
The committee proposes to elect Mr. Platten, J. Horace Hard- 
ing and Harry Bronner as directors, to succeed Kingdon 
Gould, Benjamin B. McAlpin and H. U. Mudge. The com- 
mittee was formed after the United States district court had 
granted a judgment against the Denver & Rio Grande for 
$32,000,000 for default of its guarantee of interest on the 
Western Pacific first mortgage bonds. 


HannipaL & St. Louis.—The Public Service Commission of 
Missouri has approved of a reorganization plan for this road 
which reduces the total capitalization from $1,835,000 to 
$632,000. Under the reorganization there will be $250,000 pre- 
ferred and $370,000 common stock, no bonds, and $12,000 notes 
payable. 


LEAVENWoRTH & TopeKA.—This road, extending from Leaven- 
worth, Kan., to Topeka, and about 50 miles in length, was 
recently sold by its joint owners, the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe and the Union Pacific, to Chicago interests headed by F. L. 
Wells, who has been elected president of the road. 


New York CentraL.—A syndicate headed by J. P. Morgan & 
Co. and the National City Company will offer the $15,000,000 
2-year 5 per cent notes, probably on a 6% per cent basis. The 
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notes are secured by $20,000,000 
ment 4%s. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—Official circulars have 
been sent to stockholders by the directors giving notice that the 
stockholders will be asked at a special meeting to be held 
following the regular annual meeting to authorize $45,000,000 
preferred stock. 


refunding and improve- 


New York, Ontario & WestTEerRN.—E. J. Pearson, president of 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, has been elected a 
director of the New York, Ontario & Western, succeeding R. 
D. Rickard, resigned. 


TENNESSEE CENTRAL.—Counsel for the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company, the Illinois Central, and the Southern Railway will 
present a petition to Judge E. T. Sanford, of the United States 
District Court at Nashville, on the beginning of the term of 
the court on October 1, seeking an order requiring the re- 
ceivers of the Tennessee Central to permit the petitioners to 
have an expert examination made of the books and records 
of the receivership in order that they may have an oppor- 
tunity to properly prepare their defense to the petition of the 
Fourth and First National banks and the First Savings Bank 
& Trust Company, trustee, against the Tennessee Central. 
These latter companies recently filed a petition in the federal 
court seeking to have the receivers’ certificates held by the 
institutions made superior to the first mortgage bonds, held 
by the Illinois Central and the Southern. 


Wessers Fatts Rattroap.—A press despatch says that this road, 
running from Webbers Falls to Warner, 10 miles, has been sold 
for $35,000 to the Muskogee Junk & Supply Company. The 
tracks, it is said, are to be taken up and sold. 


EvurRopEAN WATER TRANSPORTATION CostLy.—Water transporta- 
tion in Europe is more expensive than rail transportation. For 
1905, for instance, the waterways of Prussia showed a deficit 
of $3,523 a mile, while the railways yielded a net profit of $1,814 
for every mile. The Prussian government, consequently, uses 
“the railroad profits to offset the waterway deficit. 


CONTEMPLATED INCREASE IN ARGENTINE FREIGHT Rates.—The 
privately owned railways of the Rosario district in conjunction 
with other lines have given notice to the Federal Railway Com- 
mission of a contemplated increase of 22 per cent in all their 
tariffs to take effect December 15, 1917. An increase of 10 per 
cent in rates went into effect October 1, 1915. Freight rates in 
the district average between 1.4 and 1.8 cents per ton-mile. 


INCREASED FREIGHT TRAFFIC IN GREAT Britain.—The president 
of the British Board of Trade was recently asked in the House 
whether there had been any increase of freight traffic on the 
railways since the government took over control, notwithstanding 
the depleted plant; and could he give any comparative figures 
of 1913 and 1914, and of 1915, 1916 and 1917 of the freight traffic 
on British railways. To this question G. Roberts replied that 
there had unquestionably been a very considerable increase of 
freight traffic on British railways since the government took 
control, but he was not in a position to furnish figures, inasmuch 
as large quantities of naval and military traffic had been carried 
on which no charges were recorded. 


Casuatty List or A British Ratroap.—The Earl of Bess- 
borough, K. P., chairman of the London, Brighton & South 
Coast, addressing the company’s staff on August 4, last, said: 
“IT have just got the figures of the men in our service who are 
away. The total number of men who have left for active service 
is 4,529. Roughly speaking, the percentage of the whole 
staff is about 28 per cent. Of these 277 have fallen in action, 
330 have been wounded, 28 are prisoners and 23 are missing, 
and we are glad to think that up to today 30 of our men have 
received decorations. Now may I ask you, with bowed heads, 
solemnly to salute those who are gone and have given their lives 
in the sacred cause, a cause which, as you are well aware, is 
for the liberty of Europe, if not for the whole world. Also at 
the same time may I ask you individually and collectively as 
those associated, as we all are with our railway, solemnly to re- 
solve that you will do everything in your power to bring this 
war to a successful conclusion? We must ensure that all who 
have gone shall not be hindered and that their great sacrifice 
shall not be made in vain.” 
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Railway Officers 
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Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


L. R. Deevers, assistant auditor of the Wheeling & Lake Erie, 
at Cleveland, Ohio, has been appointed acting auditor, vice C. H. 
Holmes, temporarily absent on account of illness. 


Conrad E. Spens, assistant freight traffic manager of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, has been elected vice-president in 
charge of traffic, succeeding C. G. Burnham, promoted. Mr. 
Spens was born at 
Princeton, Ill, on Au- 
gust 14, 1875, and has 
been connected with the 
Burlington since 1892, 
when he became a ste- 
nographer in the local 
freight office at Chicago. 
In the same year he was 
transferred to the gen- 
eral freight office as cor- 
respondence clerk, and 
subsequently was chief 
clerk to the assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, and 
chief clerk to the traffic 
manager. On April 1, 
1903, Mr. Spens was ap- 
pointed assistant general 
freight agent at Chicago, 
and on August 1, 1905, he 
was promoted to general 
freight agent of the lines 
west of the Missouri river. On December 1, 1912, he was ap- 
pointed assistant freight traffic manager of the Burlington sys- 
tem, with headquarters at Chicago, and continued in that posi- 
tion until October 1, 1917. 


C. E. Spens 


James R. Kearney, general superintendent of transportation 
of the Baltimore & Ohio, at Baltimore, Md., has been promoted 
to assistant to vice-president, with headquarters at Baltimore. 
He was born on March 
29, 1859, and was edu- 
cated in the common 
schools at Altoona, Pa. 
In 1876 he began rail- 
way work as a clerk in 
the car record office of 
the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, at Altoona. From 
March, 1880, to May of 
the following year, he 
served in the car record 
office of the Illinois Cen- 
tral, and then to Novem- 
ber, 1881, was car ac- 
countant of the Illinois 
Midland, now a part of 
the Pittsburgh, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis. 
He then returned to the 
car record office of the 
Illinois Central, remain- 
ing in that position until 
May 10, 1882, and subsequently to May 1, 1889, was successively 
clerk and chief clerk of the car record office of the St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Manitoba and its successor, the Great Northern, 
at St. Paul, Minn. In May, 1889, he entered the service of the 
Baltimore & Ohio as superintendent of car service. On Sep- 
tember 20, 1910, he was promoted to superintendent of trans- 
portation, and in July, 1914, was appointed general superintendent 
of transportation, at Baltimore, Md., which position he held until 


his recent appointment as assistant to vice-president, as above 
noted. 


J. R. Kearney 
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F. L. Wells has been elected president and J. Isherwood sec- 
retary and treasurer of the Leavenworth & Topeka, a recently 
reorganized line, formerly controlled jointly by the Union Pacific 
and the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. The company’s head- 
quarters are at Leavenworth, Kan. 


Benjamin Brinton Greer, whose election as vice-president and 
general manager of the Colorado & Southern, was announced 
in the Railway Age Gazette of September 21, was born at Chi- 
cago on August 6, 1877. 
He began his business 
career with the Pullman 
Company in the summer 
of 1899, and a_ few 
months later entered the 
service of the Great 
Northern at St. Paul, 
Minn., as a clerk in the 
accounting department, 
following which he was 
successively material 
clerk in the superintend- 
ent’s office, extra gang 
foreman, assistant road- 
master, chief clerk to 
the division superintend- 
ent and assistant super- 
intendent, with head- 
quarters at Minneapolis. 
On December 15, 1908, 
he left the Great North- 
ern to become trans- 
portation inspector on the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, at 
Chicago, and on September 10, 1910, was promoted to superin- 
tendent of the St. Louis terminals. On May 1, 1911, he became 
superintendent of the Hannibal division, and on January 1, 
1912, was transferred to the St. Joseph division. On July 1, 
1913, he was promoted to assistant to the general manager of the 
lines east of the Missouri river, with headquarters at Chicago, 
and on January 15, 1914, became assistant general manager of 
the lines east. On March 1, 1915, he was transferred to the 
lines west, with headquarters at Omaha, Neb., and on July 
1, 1916, became assistant to the vice-president in charge of 
operation, in which capacity he served until his election, as above 
noted. 





B. B. Greer 


E. P. Bracken, general manager of lines east of the Missouri 
river, of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with headquarters 
at Chicago, has been elected vice-president in charge of the 
operating department, 
succeeding H. E. Byram, 
resigned to become presi- 
dent of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul. Mr. 
Bracken entered railway 
service in August, 1887, 
as a gang foreman on 
the Lincoln division of 
the Burlington. From 
September, 1888, to No- 
vember, 1905, he was 
consecutively extra gang 
foreman on the Wymore 
division for one year, 
roadmaster for 13 years 
and trainmaster for three 
years. From November, 
1905, to April, 1906, he 
was assistant superin- 
tendent of the Lincoln 
division, and from the 
latter date until May 15, 
1909, he was successively superintendent of the Lincoln, Sterling, 
Sheridan, Brookfield and Galesburg divisions. In the following 
year he was general superintendent of the Wyoming district, and 
from February, 1910, until August, 1912, was assistant general 
manager of the lines east of the Missouri river, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago. Since 1912 he has been general manager of the 





E. P. Bracken 


. lines east. As vice-president, in charge of operation, he will 


continue to have headquarters at Chicago. 
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Claude G. Burnham, vice-president in charge of traffic of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, has been promoted to vice-presi- 
dent of the executive department, a newly created office, the 
duties of which will be to assist the president in the administra- 
tion of all departments of the company’s service. Mr. Burnham 
will continue to have headquarters at Chicago, III. 


Operating 


H. B. Voorhees, general superintendent of the Northwestern 
district at Cincinnati, Ohio, has been appointed general super- 
intendent of transportation of the Baltimore & Ohio, with office 
at Baltimore, Md. 


F. Wear, trainmaster of the Great Northern at Melrose, Minn., 
has been promoted to superintendent of the Butte division, with 
headquarters at Great Falls, Mont., succeeding G. E. Votaw, 


resigned to enter the service of another company, effective 
October 1. 


W. L. Booth, general superintendent of transportation of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio at Richmond, Va., has been appointed as- 
sistant general manager, effective October 1, and his former 
position has been abolished. A sketch of Mr. Booth’s railway 
career was published in the Railway Age Gazette of July 6, 1917, 
page 46. 


John R. Stemm, whose appointment as superintendent of the 
northern division of the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, with 
headquarters at Lafayette, Ind., was announced in the Railway 
Age Gazette on Septem- 
ber 14, was born at 
Wooster, Ohio, on July 
27, 1869. His first rail- 
road experience was as 
an operator at Rochester, 
Ind., on the Chicago & 
Atlantic, now the Chi- 
cago division of the 
Erie. From November, 
1889, to 1891, he was 
copy operator in a des- 
patcher’s office on the 
New York, Pennsylvania 
& Ohio, now the Erie. 
From the latter date un- 
til May, 1892, he was 
despatcher on the same 
road, following which 
he was employed in the 
general offices of the 
Louisville & Nashville at 
Louisville, Ky. On No- 
vember 8, 1892, he was appointed operator of the Louisville, New 
Albany & Chicago, now the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, 
at Bloomington, Ind. He was promoted to despatcher in 1897, 
to night chief despatcher in July, 1905, to day chief despatcher 
of the southern division in July, 1906, and to trainmaster on the 
southern division in January, 1913. He was transferred to the 
northern division in February, 1915, and on September 7, 1917, 
he was promoted to superintendent of this division, succeeding 
W. H. Fogg, promoted. 


G. Marks freight claim agent of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford at Boston, Mass., is to have charge of a new depart- 
ment to be organized to improve the service at freight stations, 
with headquarters at New Haven, Conn., and G. L. Winlock, 
auditor of overcharge claims, at Boston, Mass., will have charge 
also of the freight claim office. 





J. R. Stemm 


A. G. Smart, division superintendent of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy at Beardstown, Ill, has been appointed general 
superintendent of the Nebraska district, with headquarters at 
Lincoln, Neb., to succeed L. B. Lyman, promoted. W. A. Chit- 
tenden, division superintendent at Brookfield, Mo., has been 
transferred to Beardstown, IIl., to succeed Mr. Smart. 


W. F. Giles, assistant superintendent of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy at Brookfield, Mo., has been promoted to superintend- 
ent, succeeding W. A. Chittenden, transferred. H. E. Ruggles, 
trainmaster at Chicago, has been appointed assistant superintend- 
ent of the Chicago division, succeeding H. T. Murray, who has 
been appointed general yardmaster at Galesburg, Ill.; W. J. 
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Meyers, assistant trainmaster at Chicago, has been appointed 
trainmaster, succeeding Mr. Ruggles. 


Hi. C. Oviatt, general superintendent of the Lines West of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford at New Haven, Conn., has 
resigned to go to another company. W. H. Foster, superintend- 
ent of the New Haven division at New Haven, has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent, Lines West, succeeding Mr. 
Oviatt. F. S. Hobbs, superintendent of the Boston division at 
Boston, Mass., has been transferred as superintendent to the 
New Haven division. W. T. Spencer, superintendent of the Old 
Colony division at Taunton, Mass., has been transferred as 
superintendent to the Boston division, and F. M. Clark, freight 
assistant, superintendent of transportation, has been appointed 
superintendent of the Old Colony division. 


E. W. Scheer, general superintendent of the Southwestern dis- 
trict of the Baltimore & Ohio, at Cincinnati, Ohio, has been pro- 
moted to general superintendent of the Northwestern district, 
with headquarters at Cincinnati; F. B. Mitchell, superintendent 
of the Toledo division at Dayton, Ohio, succeeds Mr. Scheer; 
Ross B. Mann, superintendent of the Indiana division at Sey- 
mour, Ind., succeeds Mr. Mitchell; G. S. Cameron, assistant su- 
perintendent of the Ohio division, at Chillicothe, Ohio, has been 
promoted to superintendent of the Indiana division, succeeding 
Mr. Mann, and R. W. Brown, trainmaster of the Toledo divi- 
sion, has been promoted to assistant superintendent of the Ohio 
division, with headquarters at Chillicothe, succeeding Mr. Cam- 
eron. 


James Buckelew, who has been appointed superintendent of 
the Maryland division of the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Wash- 
ington, with headquarters at Wilmington, Del., as has already 
been announced in these 
columns, was born on 
October 7, 1864, at 
Jamesburg, N. J., and 
entered the service of 
the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road on July 23, 1885, as 
a rodman in the engi- 
neering department. He 
was later transferred to 
the maintenance of way 
department, and in May, 
1888, was appointed as- 
sistant supervisor, and 
on April 14, 1890, was 
promoted to supervisor. 
In January, 1900, he was 
appointed assistant engi- 
neer of the Renovo di- 
vision, and the following 
January was transferred 
in the same capacity to 
the Tyrone division, and 
one year later was again transferred in the same capacity to the 
Pittsburgh division. He was appointed principal assistant engi- 
neer of the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington on June 1, 
1903, and in January, 1906, was appointed superintendent of the 
Central division. In April, 1907, he was transferred in the same 
capacity to the Allegheny division of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
and on January 1, 1912, was appointed superintendent of the 
Camden Terminal division and the West Jersey & Seashore, 
which position he held until his appointment as superintendent 
of the Maryland division of the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Wash- 
ington, as above noted. 


J. Buckelew 


Arthur H. Slader, chief clerk to the general manager of the 
Boston & Maine, at Boston, Mass., has been appointed assistant 
to the general manager; H. C. Robinson, superintendent of the 
Southern division, at Concord, N. H., has been appointed super- 
intendent of outside operations; W. R. Mooney, superintendent 
of the Worcester, Nashua and Portland division, at Nashua, 
N. H., has been appointed superintendent of the Southern divi- 
sion; W. H. Ford, assistant superintendent of the Connecticut & 
Passumpsic division, at Springfield, Mass., has been appointed 
superintendent of the Worcester, Nashua & Portland division; 
C. M. Woodward, trainmaster on the Connecticut & Passumpsic 
division, has been appointed assistant superintendent of the same 
division, and H. G. Spaulding, trainmaster on the White Moun- 
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tains division, has been appointed assistant superintendent of that 
division. 

Louis Baker Allen, assistant general manager, lines east of the 
Missouri River, of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, has been 
promoted to general manager of the lines east of the Missouri 
river, with headquarters 
at Chicago, effective 
October 1. Mr. Allen 
was born at Austin, 
Minn., on August 19, 
1868, and entered rail- 
road service in 1880 as 
a messenger with the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul. He remained 
in the employ of that 
company in station, yard 
and train service until 
1889, when he became 
secretary and chief clerk 
to the general superin- 
tendent of the Minnesota 
Transfer. From 1893 to 
1898, he was with the 
Great Northern as ste- 
nographer and car dis- 
tributor for the general 
superintendent. In 1898 
he was appointed assistant division superintendent on the Great 
Northern and in the following year was promoted to division 
superintendent. He entered the service of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific on October 10, 1903, as a division superintendent 
and left that road on February 1, 1906, to become superintendent 
of the Ottumwa division of the Burlington. He was promoted to 
general superintendent of the Wyoming district on July 23, 1906, 
and was transferred as general superintendent to the Iowa district 
on May 15, 1909. On September 19, 1910, he became general su- 
perintendent of the Nebraska district, following which he was 
promoted to assistant general manager, lines east of the Missouri 
river, on March 1, 1915. He continued in that position with head- 
quarters at Chicago, until October 1, 1917, when he was ap- 
pointed general manager lines east of the Missouri river. 


L. B. Allen 


Lewis B. Lyman, general superintendent of the Nebraska dis- 
trict of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, has been promoted to 
assistant general manager of the lines east of the Missouri river, 
with headquarters at 
Chicago, succeeding L. 
B. Allen, promoted. Mr. 
Lyman was born at Dun- 
lap, Iowa, on November 
2, 1878, and entered rail- 
way service with the 
Burlington on November 
2, 1898, as a brakeman. 
From October, 1900, to 
August, 1904, he was a 
conductor on the same 
road, and from the lat- 
ter date to July, 1905, 
train despatcher. In the 
following year he was 
again a conductor and on 
August, 1906, was ap- 
pointed  trainmaster. 
From March, 1908, to 
July, 1916, he was su- 
perintendent on various 
divisions, following 
which he was general superintendent of the Nebraska district, 
with headquarters at Lincoln, Neb. On October 1, 1917, he was 
appointed assistant general manager of the lines east of the 
Missouri river. 


L. B. Lyman 


Traffic 


C. E. Dempsey has been appointed chief of the tariff bureau of 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie, with office at Cleveland, Ohio. 


James Finlay, traveling freight agent of the Michigan Central 
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at Detroit, Mich. has been promoted to commercial agent at 
Battle Creek. 


L. E. Ayer, commercial agent of the Canadian Northern at 
St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed general agent, with the same 
headquarters, and will have supervision over passenger and 
freight matters. 


S. A. Williams, general agent of the traffic department of the 
Chicago & Alton at Peoria, Ill, has been transferred to St. 
Louis, Mo., where he will have charge of operation and traffic 
in the St. Louis and East St. Louis districts. 


Oliver T. Boyd, whose appointment as general passenger agent 
of the Pennsylvania Lines East of Pittsburgh and Erie has al- 
ready been announced in these columns, was born October 29, 
1878, in Philadelphia, Pa. 
He entered the services 
of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road in December, 1897, 
as clerk in the advertis- 
ing department. On June 
1, 1901, he was given 
charge of the special ex- 
cursion department, and 
in July, 1903, he was 
promoted to chief clerk 
to the assistant general 
passenger agent, remain- 
ing in that position un- 
til May, 1906, when he 
was appointed city pas- 
senger agent at Wash- 
ington, D. C. In June, 
1909, he was granted 
leave of absence to enter 
the service of the Hud- 
son & Manhattan, in 
New York City, as gen- 
_eral passenger agent. He remained with that company until 

September 15, 1912, when he returned to the service of the Penn- 

sylvania Railroad as district passenger agent at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

In March, 1913, when the passenger department of the Penn- 

sylvania Lines East of Pittsburgh and Erie was reorganized, 

Mr. Boyd was promoted to division passenger agent at New 

York, which position he held until his appointment as general 

passenger agent, with headquarters at Philadelphia, Pa., of the 

same road, as above noted. 





0. T. Boyd 


C. W. Galligan, assistant freight traffic manager of the Chicago 
& Alton at Chicago, has been promoted to freight traffic mana- 
ger in the headquarters at Chicago and his former title has 
been abolished. 


C. H. Rupert has been appointed general baggage agent of the 
Chicago Great Western, with headquarters at Chicago, Ill., suc- 
ceeding E. R. Reynolds, who has been commissioned a captain 
in the National Army, and is now stationed at Camp Grant, Il. 


Carl R. Maier, whose appointment as assistant general freight 
agent of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at Chicago was 
announced in the Railway Age Gazette of September 28, was born 
at Topeka, Kan., on November 18, 1881. He first entered railway 
service on January 1, 1898, as an office boy in the general freight 
office of the Rock Island at Topeka. On July 1, 1902, he went to 
the general freight office at Chicago as a tariff clerk and subse- 
quently held various clerical positions in the tariff department 
until September, 1915, when he was made chief clerk in charge 
of divisions. On September 13, 1917, he was promoted to assistant 
general freight agent in charge of the tariff bureau. 


James Webster, whose appointment as freight traffic man- 
ager of the New York Central lines west of Buffalo, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, was announced in the Railway Age Gazette 
on September 14, was born near Owen Sound, Ont., on De- 
cember 14, 1856, and entered railway service in 1874 as a tele- 
graph operator with the Toronto, Grey & Bruce Railway, now 
a part of the Canadian Pacific. In 1880 he became a stenographer 
on the Great Western of Canada, now a part of the Grand 
Trunk, and in 1882 entered the service of the New York, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis as a rate clerk, and later served successively 
until July 1, 1904, as chief clerk, commercial agent and assistant 
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general freight agent. On the latter date he was promoted to 
general freight agent, and in January, 1911, became assistant 
freight traffic manager of the New York Central lines west of 
Buffalo, with headquarters at Chicago, in which capacity he 
served until his recent appointment. 


F, O. Stafford, whose appointment as manager of the New 
York Central Fast Freight Lines, with headquarters at Chicago, 
was announced in the Railway Age Gazette on September 14, 
was born in Canada. He began his railway service with the 
Merchants’ Despatch Transportation Company as a clerk in the 
offices at Sioux City, Iowa, in April, 1899, and was later pro- 
moted to traveling agent. In 190] he became assistant agent 
at Kansas City, Mo., and in January, 1904, was promoted to 
commercial agent, with headquarters at Des Moines, Iowa. In 
August, 1906, he was appointed assistant agent at St. Louis, Mo., 
and in March, 1910, became westbound and dairy agent of the 
New York Central Fast Freight Lines, with the same head- 
quarters. In January, 1911, he was promoted to general west- 
bound agent, with headquarters at Chicago, in which capacity he 
served until his recent promotion to manager. 


Preston Graham Findlay, whose appointment as general freight 
agent of the Michigan Central, with headquarters at Detroit, 
Mich., was announced in the Railway Age Gazette of September 
14, was born at Waterford, Ont., on May 20, 1878. He entered 
railway service on October 1, 1895, with the Erie, with which 
road he remained until November 30, 1897, as stenographer, clerk 
and chief clerk in the motive power department and in the su- 
perintendent’s office at Buffalo, N. Y. From December, 1897, to 
May, 1898, he was clerk in the traffic department of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad at Buffalo, and from the latter date until 
September 30, 1906, was chief clerk to the division freight agent 
of the New York Central at Buffalo. He was then transferred 
to New York City as chief clerk to the general freight agent of 
the latter road, and was chief clerk to the manager of the New 
York Central Fast Freight Lines at Buffalo from December 1, 
1907, to July 15, 1911, when he was promoted to assistant to the 
manager at Chicago. He-held the latter position until August 15, 
1917, at which time he was appointed general freight agent of the 
Michigan Central. 


Carl Howe, whose appointment as traffic manager of the Michi- 
gan Central was announced in the Railway Age Gazette of Sep- 
tember 14, was born at Niles, Mich., on January 11, 1870, and 
entered railway service 
as a clerk in the local 
freight office of the 
Michigan Central at 
Michigan City, Ind., on 
October 18, 1889. From 
that time until April 10, 
1893, he held various 
clerkships on the same 
road. On the latter date 
he was transferred to 
Chicago Heights, IIl., as 
local agent. He re- 
mained in that position 
a little over a year, fol- 
lowing which he was 
made traveling freight 
agent, with headquarters 
at Chicago. From May 
1, 1898, to October 1, 
1899, he was assistant 
chief clerk in the office 
of the general freight 
traffic manager, and from the latter date until July 1, 1900, chief 
clerk in the same office. During the ensuing seven years he 
was assistant general freight agent, and in. January, 1907, was 
appointed traffic manager of the Merchants’ Despatch Transporta- 
tion Company, with headquarters at New York. In November 
of the same year he was appointed manager of the New York 
Central Fast Freight Lines, which was a merger of the Mer- 
chants’ Despatch and various other fast freight lines operating 
over the New York Central. He continued to hold that position, 
with headquarters at Chicago, until his recent appointment to 
trafic manager of the Michigan Central, with headquarters in 
the same city. 
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Engineering and Rolling Stock 


S. Buffington has been appointéd resident engineer of the 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient, to take the place of H. B. Holmes, 
chief engineer, resigned to become associated with Coverdale & 
Colpitts, New York. 


A. N. Reece, office engineer of the Kansas City Southern’ and 
the Arkansas Western, has been promoted to division engineer 
of those roads, with headquarters at Pittsburg, Kan., succeeding 
G. H. Cook, resigned, effective October 1. 


L. S. Kinnaird, master mechanic on the Pennsylvania Lines at 
Logansport, Ind., has been appointed superintendent of motive 
power of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, with headquarters at 
Danville, Ill., succeeding J. E. Epler, resigned, effective October 1. 


Victor U. Powell, master mechanic of the Illinois Central at 
Freeport, Ill., has been transferred to the Chicago Terminal and 
Illinois division, with office at Burnside shops, Chicago, succeed- 
ing Henry C. Eich, resigned to enter the service of another com- 
pany, effective October 1. 

Herbert G. Morgan, whose appointment as signal engineer of 
the Illinois Central was announced in the Railway Age Gazette 
on September 28, was born in Huntington, Ind., in 1883. He 
was educated in the pub- 
lic and high schools of 
that place and later com- 
pleted a course in elec- 
trical engineering in 
Purdue University, grad- 
uating in 1904. His first 
technical experience was 
with the Bell Telephone 
Company, where he oc- 
cupied the position of 
service inspector for 
three years. In 1907, he 
entered the drafting 
room in the signal de- 
partment of the Illinois 
Central, where he re- 
mained for two years, 
later going to the Chi- 
cago & North Western as 
chief draftsman in the 
signal department for one 
year. He was then ap- 
pointed assistant engineer for the General Railway Signal Com- 
pany at Rochester, N. Y., and remained in that place for three 
years. In 1913, he returned to the Illinois Central as office engi- 
neer in the signal department, and in 1914 he was transferred to 
the valuation department as pilot signal engineer, from which 
he was promoted to signal engineer, effective September 16, as 
noted above. 


H. G. Morgan 


F. N. Hibbits, who resigned as superintendent of motive power 
of the Lehigh Valley in 1915, to go to the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works as assistant general superintendent, has returned to the 
service of the Lehigh Valley, as superintendent of motive power 
succeeding H. C. May, resigned to go to another company. 


Purchasing 


W. E. Steen, storekeeper of the Baltimore & Ohio, at Wash- 
ington, Ind., has been appointed district storekeeper, with juris- 
diction over the Southwest district, and H. Shoemaker, district 
storekeeper at Cincinnati, will in future have jurisdiction over 
the Northwest district and Chicago terminals. 


Railway Officers in Military Service 


H. J. Slifer, formerly general manager of the Chicago Great 
Western, has been commissioned major of the Twenty-first 
Engineers, a new railway regiment being recruited at Rockford, 
Ill. 


W. K. Adams, formerly bridge engineer of the National Rail- 
way of Mexico, has been commissioned captain in the Engineer 
Officers Reserve Corps U. S. Army, and has been assigned to 
duty with the 21st Regiment of light railway men at Rockford, 
Til. 
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Thomas Ryan, formerly general freight agent of the Mexican 
Central at Mexico City, Mex., and afterwards operating mana- 
ger of the Brazilian railways, has been commissioned a major 
in the Twenty-first Railway Engineers, now at Rockford, Ill. 


_ Special 


W. H. Howard, who has been elected chairman of the South- 
eastern Passenger Association, with headquarters at Atlanta, 
Ga., as has already been announced in these columns, entered 
the service of the South- 
ern Railway in May, 
1899, as a stenographer 
in the office of S. H. 
Hardwick, assistant gen- 
eral passenger agent at 
Atlanta. Mr. Howard 
was transferred to 
Washington on January 
1, 1901, as private secre- 
tary to Mr. Hardwick, 
who, on that date, be- 
came general passenger 
agent of the same road. 
In April of the follow- 
ing year Mr. Howard 
returned to Atlanta and 
was appointed assistant 
secretary of the South- 
eastern Passenger Asso- 
ciation. He was made 
secretary of that associa- 
tion in November,: 1904, 
remaining in that position until September 19, 1917, when he was 
elected chairman, as above noted. 


W. H. Howard 


OBITUARY 


B. F. Farrell, assistant general freight and passenger agent of 
the Chicago & North Western at Chicago, IIl., died at Evanston, 
Ill., on September 25. Death was brought on by a paralytic stroke 
suffered about two months ago. 


William J. Wood, a member of the Indiana Public Utilities 
Commission and formerly attorney-examiner for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, died at his home in Indianapolis, on 
October 3. He was born in Florence, Ala., March 30, 1850. At 
one time he was third vice-president of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad, in charge of the legal department. 


Joshua Vansant McNeal, formerly fourth vice-president anc 
treasurer of the Baltimore & Ohio, at Baltimore, Md., died on 
September 26. He was born on June 11, 1846, at Baltimore, Md., 
and was educated in the 
public schools and at 
Loyola College, Balti- 
more, Md. He _ began 
railway work in Febru- 
ary, 1871, on the Balti- 
more & Ohio, as a clerk 
in the general freight of- 
fice, and in April, 1872, 
was appointed traveling 
auditor. From October, 
1872, to January, 1880, 
he was chief clerk of the 
auditor’s office, and was 
then appointed auditor 
of the Indianapolis, De- 
catur & Western, now 
the Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis & Western, re- 
maining in this position 
until May, 1893. He was 
then appointed assistant 
treasurer of the Balti- 
more & Ohio and was promoted to treasurer September 1, 1899. 
Mr. McNeal was elected fourth vice-president and treasurer on 
August 1, 1904, and retired from active service on June 30, 1916 
at his own request, having reached the age of 70. 


J. V. McNeal 








